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THE GENESIS OF LA FAMILIA DE ALVAREDA 


OR many years after the appearance of Fernan Caballero’s 

novels, all information concerning the circumstances of their 
composition was fragmentary and unreliable. The surprised 
curiosity with which publie and critics greeted La Gaviota when 
it made its bow in El Heraldo in 1849 was not immediately satis- 
fied. Its author preferred that its origin remain legendary and 
that she herself preserve her anonymity. From the beginning 
no one believed that La Gaviota could be a first novel and when 
it was followed within a year by La familia de Alvareda, Una en 
otra, Elia, and Lagrimas the opinion became general that all these 
works had been in existence for some time before they were pre- 
sented to the public. Anything more definite with reference to 
the date and order in which they were written was not known. 

The truth concerning the beginnings of La familia de Alvareda 
has been only gradually coming to light as new material has been 
discovered. Antoine de Latour in an article? which appeared 
in Le Correspondant in 1857 was the first to inform his readers 
that it, and not La Gaviota, was the earliest work of Fernan 
Caballero and that a version of it had been in existence at the 
time of Washington Irving’s visit to Seville in the winter of 
1828-29. Alfred Morel-Fatio in 1901 added the information that 
the story had first been composed in German, supporting his 


statement by quoting from a letter written by Fernan to Latour 
in 1860 :? 


1 Antoine de Latour, ‘‘Fernin Caballero,’’ Le Correspondant, August 25, 
1857, p. 620. 

2 Alfred Morel-Fatio, ‘‘Fernin Caballero d’aprés sa correspondance avec 
Antoine de Latour,’’ Bulletin Hispanique, 1901, III, 280-281. I have cor- 
rected the transcription and supplied the date of the letter from the original 
which is in the possession of the Library of the University of Chicago. 
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Cuando dice V. que escribi la novela [La Gaviota] en francés, diré 4 V. 
que fué no para imprimirla, sino por si acaso la queria leer algun es- 
trangero como escribi La Familia Alvareda en aleman, como de tal suerte 
estaba persuadida que nada nacional podia pasar aqui, ni lograr mas que 
la burla y la calificacion de chabacano, ganso y ordinario, vulgar y trivial. 


All this was confirmed again by Camille Pitollet’s publication 
in 1907* of an earlier letter of Fernan’s written in 1845 to her 
father’s friend, Dr. Nikolaus Heinrich Julius, in which she con- 
fesses in a German whose spelling and inflection are all her own: 


ich habe 2 lange romane geschrieben—das eine die familie Alvareda, 
mahlt das Volk der theil der Spanier der noch echt spanisch ist—es gefiel 
meinem seligen lieber Vater sehr.—die zweite Novele Elia schildert die 
spanischen Sitten der hohen Gesellschaft zur Zeit 1814 bis 1823—diese 
gefiel meiner Mutter mehr als die Erste—die erste schrieb ich in Teutschen 
—die zweite in franzosischen—die Spanische Sprache ist nicht fur novelen 
—es ist sonderbar, aber doch ist es. 


Upon this foundation of indisputable, authenticated fact, Luis 
Coloma superimposed in his Recuerdos de Fernan Caballero‘ a 
circumstantial story of the cause and occasion of the composition 
of the novel which is more picturesque than accurate in many of 
its details. When the truth of his account is sifted from those 
statements which must be condemned as fiction there remains as 
his contribution the very probable suggestion that Irving saw the 
manuscript of the novel while visiting at the Arco-Hermoso estate 
outside of Dos Hermanas. 


Extracts from letters written by Irving to Fernin Caballero’s 
father, which have been recently published, seem to confirm this 


statement of Coloma’s. On February 6, 1829, Irving wrote to 
Bohl from Seville :* 


8 Camille Pitollet, ‘‘Les premiers essais littéraires de Fernfin Caballero. 
Documents inédits,’’ Bulletin Hispanique, 1907, IX, 286. 

4 Luis Coloma, Recuerdos de Fernaén Caballero, Bilbao [1910], pp. 257-260. 
Coloma’s account is demonstrably erroneous with regard to the following 
points: the length of time that the manuscript of the novel lay hidden among 
Fernan’s papers—this could not have been more than twenty years, the time 
between Irving’s visit and the publication of the novel; the number of people 
to whom Fern4n showed the manuscript—Cf. infra, p. 193; the date of Irving’s 
visit to Seville and the occasion of his first introduction to Fern&n—Cf. 
Washington Irving Diary, Spain 1828-1829, ed. C. L. Penney, New York, 
1930, pp. 89-90; the occasion on which Irving first heard the story of La 
familia de Alvareda—Cf. E, Herman Hespelt and Stanley T. Williams ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Irving’s Notes on Fernfn Caballero’s Stories,’? PMLA (In press). 
Some of his other statements are open to question. 

5 Stanley T. Williams, ‘‘Washington Irving and Fernfn Caballero,’’ 
JEGP, 1930, XXIX, 360. 
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I propose to pay a visit to Dos Hermanas in the beginning of next week. 
The bad weather and the wretched state of the roads have hitherto pre- 
vented me. The marchioness, I understand, has had the goodness to write 
out some little anecdotes she told me of the Spanish peasantry, their opin- 
ions and mode of life. She related them with wonderful spirits and dis- 
crimination and im fact her conversation made such an impression on me 
that I noted down as much of the substance and point of it as I could 
recollect. 


And two months later, on April 7, he wrote again :°® 


I have lately had the pleasure of reading the manuscript of the 
Marchioness of Arco Hermoso; although written in so small a hand, I was 
so much interested with it that I hurried through it in the course of a night 
and a day. I have since re-read parts of it more quietly and leisurely. It 
contains a great variety of very interesting and characteristic sketches and 
observations, thrown off with great freedom and spirit. 


The notes to which Irving refers in the first letter have re- 
eently come to light and prove beyond a doubt that among the 
anecdotes which Ferndn related to him was the basic material 
for La familia de Alvareda.". There is every reason to believe 
that the manuscript to which he refers in the second letter is an 
early draft of the same novel. Latour’s and Coloma’s statements 
would be sufficient to justify such an assumption. But the most 
conclusive evidence in its favor is the manuscript itself. It has 
been preserved these many years by the descendants of the Bohl 
family.* It completely answers to Irving’s description of it, for 
it contains the ‘‘little anecdotes she told me of the Spanish peas- 
antry’’ which she was to write out for him, is long enough to re- 
quire a night and a day for its perusal, is written in a very small 
hand—not that of Cecilia herself, to be sure, but that of her 
mother, Dofa Francisca Larrea de Bohl, who many times acted 
as amanuensis for her literary husband and daughter—and con- 
tains an abundant variety of ‘‘very interesting and characteristic 
sketches and observations, thrown off with great freedom and 
spirit.’” At first glance it seems to contradict tradition in one 
point—it is written in Spanish, not in German. But it bears as 
its title Historieta Traducida del Aleman de una joven Espafola. 
We must, therefore, conclude that there was some German version 
of the story which antedates this manuscript. The Spanish His- 

6 Ibid., p. 362. 

7 E. Herman Hespelt and Stanley T. Williams, Op. cit. 


8 The manuscript is in the possession of the Conde de Osborne, who has 
generously made it available for this study. 
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torieta, however, is in all probability the form in which Irving 
read it and the form in which it first became familiar to the 
marchioness’s circle of friends.® 
It is interesting to speculate about the history of the story be- 

fore it became the Historieta. We have Fernan’s own word for it 
that the basis of the plot was an ‘‘hecho real,’’ an actual event 
which occurred in Dos Hermanas in the year 1826 and which 
was related to her by the people of the village. Asensio, whose 
statements may usually be relied upon, says that she wrote out 
the story the very night after it was first told her ‘‘sdlo por mera 
euriosidad y para no olvidar detalles de tan interesante historia’’ 
and had completed it ‘‘aunque en muy diversa forma de la que 
luego le dié’’ before the morning."' He cannot be speaking of the 
Historieta which could not have been written in so short a time. 
It may be that she wrote that night the German version of the 
story as she wrote at other times other village anecdotes and bits 
of folk lore and examples of folk speech, the value of which had 
early been impressed upon her by her father who shared the en- 
thusiasm of his friends among the German romanticists for this 
sort of poetic expression. Whether she used the foreign tongue 
because she found the Spanish language unsuitable for fiction, as 
she wrote Julius, or because she hoped to interest some ‘‘es- 
trangero’’ in the life and thoughts of the Spanish people, as she 
later wrote Latour, it is impossible to say. It seems probable that 
she may have done so ‘‘por mera curiosidad’’ as a tour de force 
and that the reasons she later ascribed to her efforts may have 
been the result of voluntary or involuntary rationalization. At 
all events, a German version, perhaps only in the form of scat- 
tered anecdotes, probably existed before the 31st of December, 
1828, the day Irving called on the marchioness and heard the 
story for the first time. Irving jotted down as much of Fernan’s 
conversation as he could remember and his notes include the main 
argument of the story and several incidental anecdotes as well as 
a couple of turns of expression which have persistently recurred 
through all the novel’s metamorphoses. On his notes we must 
depend if we wish to reconstruct the earliest version of the story. 

®It seems probable that if Irving had seen a German version he would 
have remarked on it in his letter to her father when he was complimenting 
him on his daughter’s talents. Cf. Stanley T. Williams, Op. cit., pp. 360-361. 

10 The date may be inferred from the epilogue to the Historieta, quoted 
infra, p. 184. 

11 José Maria Asensio, ‘‘Fern4n Caballero y la novela contempordnea,’’ 
Obras completas de Ferndn Caballero, Madrid, 1893, I, 71-72. 
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Probably his outline of the main plot follows rather closely the 
actual course of the events. There is in it very little sense of 
structure and no apparent artistic attempt to tie up its loose ends. 
It sounds ‘‘true’’ with that artistically unsatisfactory kind of 
truth which is so often encountered in ‘‘real life.’’ It tells how 
two young men grew up together in Dos Hermanas. The one was 
conscripted, the other stayed at home and married one of the vil- 
lage belles. The soldier returned and fell in love with his friend’s 
wife. Their attachment became known to all the village except 
to the husband. When at last he discovered his wife’s infidelity, 
her lover taunted him, telling him he was without shame. The 
next day the injured man shot his rival as he and his father were 
walking across the fields. The soldier dying forgave his murderer 
who had immediately fled from the scene of his crime. Attempts 
at reconciliation between the two families—attempts in which the 
marchioness herself took part—failed. The murderer’s father 
justified his son—such an insult as had been offered him could only 
be wiped out by blood, he said. The victim’s father would not 
permit the fugitive to return to the village because he did not wish 
his remaining sons to meet their brother’s assassin. 

Such is the plot of the anecdote as Irving remembered it after 
his memorable conversation with the marchioness. If our con- 
jectures are correct, the story had grown three months later to a 
full length manuscript novel. A number of scenes and episodes 
incidental to the main plot had been added and the main plot 
itself had been brought to a conclusion which would satisfy the 
requirements of fiction by rendering poetic justice to all the char- 
acters. 

It is not at all incredible that the Historieta may have come into 
existence as a result of Irving’s interest and enthusiasm; that 
Fernan had ‘‘had the goodness to write out’’ its contents during 
the months which had elapsed since his first call; that he is, there- 
fore, directly responsible for it and indirectly responsible for the 
regeneration of the Spanish novel in the nineteenth century. But 
this, again, is not capable of definite proof. 

The history of the novel after the creation of the Historieta, 
however, is fortunately no longer a matter of conjecture, but one 
of fact. 

This first permanent form of Fernan Caballero’s first novel is 
a volume of 420 pages approximately 814” < 6”, made up of folio 
sheets folded to form quarto and bound in contemporary calf. 
One sheet of each folio has a watermark showing Britannia sitting 
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on an oval shield bearing a torch in her right hand and a staff 
in her left; the other sheet is watermarked simply 7 “28t™"_ The 
entire manuscript is, as has already been said, in the handwriting 
of Doha Francisca Larrea de Bohl, but a few corrections have 
been penciled in by Fernan herself. The title page reads simply: 
Historieta/ Traducida del Aleman de una/ joven Espaiiola. The 
verso of the sheet is blank; then follows a page containing a sketch 
in India ink of a grave beneath a weeping willow tree marked 
by a stone bearing the letters R. I. P. and a cross. Three more 
blank pages follow; then Chapter I begins on the next page which 
is numbered 1. The manuscript is beautifully illustrated through- 
out. There are four full page aquarelles which represent re- 
spectively Ventura, Tia Marfa on her donkey, Rita dancing, and 
the bandit Diego. At the end of almost every chapter there are 
appropriate pen and ink drawings. One of the more interesting 
of these tailpieces shows ‘‘La casa del labrador’’; another, a vil- 
lage chapel among the trees; and a third, the meeting of Diego 
and the innkeeper. 

In order to point out all the differences between the Historieta 
and any of the published versions of La familia de Alvareda it 
would be necessary to reproduce the manuscript volume in its 


entirety. The extent of the revision to which the story was later 
subjected may, however, be inferred from that undergone by the 
epilogue which, from the manuscript version on, was used by 
Fernan to give the story a frame and setting. 

The epilogue of the Historieta is much more diffuse than that 
of the later versions of the novel. It runs as follows:* 


El Marques y la Marquesa de x x en 1828 fueron a pasar una temporada 
a Dos Hermanas. Habian hecho un rodeo para visitar en su Hacienda a 
uno de sus parientes y ahora seguian su camino que culebreaba por los 
oliveros. Era tarde y el sol ya no doraba sino la torre de una Hacienda 
inmediata. La senda era sombria y triste. Los campesinos que los 
acompafaban de pronto se quitaron el sombrero. La Marquesa volvio la 
cara y vio en un oseuro y viejo olivo una cruz roja. “jAy! dijo han 
muerto a alguno aqui?” “Si Sefora, contesté el guarda. Aqui mataron 
al mozo mas arrogante y valiente que habia en Dos Hermanas.”—“ Si, dijo 
el capataz, y el matador era el joven mas pacifico y mejor que honraba al 
Pueblo.” “2Y porque fue la muerte? pregunto la Marquesa. “La suerte 
de las criaturas, replico el capataz, el resultado de las pasiones.” “ El vino 
y las mujeres, Sefiora; dijo el guarda. La causa de todos los males. Pero 


12 The original spelling and punctuation have been retained in all quo- 
tations. 
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ique hermoso! que gallardo y guapo era el muerto! que dolor de mozo!” 
“ Si, continuo el capataz; pero el mismo se atrajo su muerte, porque si no 
hubiera dado sobrado lugar a ello; como el joven mas honrado, mas pacifico 
y de las mejores costumbres que jamas ha habido ni habra en Dos Her- 
manas, habia de haber hecho semejante atentado? Pero, amigo, hay 
manchas que solo se lavan con sangre.” 

El Marques los hizo eallar diciendo: “ Dejense Vds. ahora de referir 
asesinatos, puesto que la noche se acerca y sé, volviendo a su mujer, que te 
vas a entristecer y llenar de miedo.” 

La casa que habitaban estaba aislada a la salida del Pueblo. Desde la 
ventana del cuarto de la Marquesa se veta al otro lado de unas tapias bajas, 
el fmenterio. Cuando se desperto la mafiana siguiente a su llegada, 
doblaban tristemente las campanas. “jAy! dijo la capataza al entrar, las 
ecampanas llaman al muerto. Pronto llegardé. .... Pero ya ha llegado,” 
afiadié acercandose a la ventana. La Marquesa se acereé igualmente. Se 
vieron entrar los clerigos en el cimenterio cantando los hymnos de difuntos. 
El feretro seguia. Un joven y un anciano sacaron d’el el cadaver de una 
muger y lo pusieron en el hoyo que ya estaba hecho, y cruzaron las manos 
y rezaron. “Que! pregunto la Marquesa, rezan aqui los enterradores por 
los difuntos? No se ha enfriado su corazon entre cadaveres? no cumplen 
su triste oficio mecanicamente?” “ Enterrador! contesté la capataza, aqui 
no los hay—en este pueblo mueren pocos y los mas son tan pobres que no 
lo podrian pagar y asi cada cual entierra sus muertos.” “QO! eso es 
terrible! dijo la Marquesa. Y aquel joven es quiz& hijo de la difunta?” 
—“No Sefiora, respondio la capataza, es un pariente lejano. La pobre 
Ana no tenia sino un hijo que maté a un compaiiero suyo por zelos, huyé, 
se metié en una banda de ladrones y fue ajusticiado. Aquel anciano que 
le hace este ultimo servicio, lo vé Vd. Sefiora? ese es el Tio Pedro, el 
infeliz Padre del bello mozo a quien ** maté su hijo! Este, prosiguio con 
la volubilidad natural a las Espafiolas sobre todo cuando hablan cosas que 
las interesa 0 mueve, era novio de la hermana del matador, que murio de 
pena por la justicia hecha en su hermano. Desde entonces murié el corazon 
de la pobre Madre. No se la oia quejar, pero no podia respirar sino en la 
Iglesia. Cuando estaba esta cerrada, no podia parar de desatiento y 
angustia. Andaba por su casa como una sombra, hasta que volvian a 
abrir las puertas de la Iglesia—entonces alli se iba y se postraba ante el 
altar de la Virgen de la Soledad y se serenaba. Quien no la conocié antes 
tan alta y erguida como un Pino!—ya la pena la habia agoviada y andaba 
tan doblada como si anduviese buscando su tumba. Esta noche hace justa- 
mente *~* afios que ajusticiaron a su hijo y ha hallado en ella lo que con 
tanta ansia parecia buscar! Que descanse en paz!” “iMaté a su amigo 
por zelos? pregunté la Marquesa que cada vez se hallaba mas interesada 
en este tragico suceso, era pues casado?”’—Si Sefiora, contesté la 

18 Two corrections have been made in the ms. of the epilogue. Here 


@ quien has been substituted for que. Later, ropa has been substituted for 
cuerpo. 
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capataza tenia una muger mas bonita que el Cielo estrellado, mas fresea 
que una mafiana de primavera, mas viva y alegre que unas castaiiuelas, 
pero ligera de cascos é infiel . . . ah! amargamente ha pagado su culpa. 
La casualidad quiso que fuera a Sevilla el dia que ajusticiaron a su marido, 
lo vié ir al patibulo y la trajeron aqui mas cadaver que viva. Nadie creyé 
que viviria, puesto que no permitié hacer ningun remedio sino que se 
entregaba voluntariamente a la muerte. En ese tiempo vino a verla el 
buen Religioso que asistié a su marido en sus ultimos momentos, y la hablo 
mucho y con grande uncion y caridad y la representé somo era su obliga- 
cion el vivir, que su marido en su ultima hora le habia encargado a sus 
hijos—y entonces llamé a los Nifios, dos Serafines, que se echaron en sus 
brazos, gritando: “Madre! Madre! Padre ha muerto—si tu mueres 
tambien quedamos solos! ”—La infeliz los estrech6é con un diluvio de la- 
grimas a su corazon y se resigno a vivir. Convalecié, pero siempre ha 
quedado sujeta a convulsiones. Un tiro que oiga, una muerte que se refiera 
6 una justicia que llegue a saber la ponen en un estado que d4 compasion ” 
—“*i¥Y esté aqui?” pregunto la Marquesa. “No Sefiora, replicé la 
capataza, como era preciso que hubiera tenido cara de vaqueta para 
permanecer en un pueblo en que todos todos conocian y apreciaban a 
su marido, se fue con su buena anciana Madre a Camas donde ésta tenia un 
hermano. Hace dias la vié mi Marido que tubo que ir alli para un asunto. 
Dice que es dificil conocer aquella que era tan preciosa joven. No habia 
aliviado su luto, ni en su corazon ni en su ropa.** El fuego de sus ojos se 
ha apagado y el color de sus mejillas se ha desvanecido—ha muerto la paz de 
su alma. Sobrelleva la vida solo para cuidar los ultimos dias de su Madre, 
eriar a sus hijos y reconciliar al Cielo con su penitencia. Pobre Rita!” 
“¥Y la novia del muerto? volvié a preguntar la Marquesa con un enterne- 
cimiento que augmentaba en cada pormenor que ofa. La Capataza contesté 
“Esa la destinéd el Cielo desde la cuna para si. Era tan bonita como la 
imagen de la Sefiora de los Dolores que est4 en la Iglesia, tan buena como 
el pan cotidiano, tan dulee como la sonrisa de un recien nacido; y hacia 
tantas caridades como tenga yo Angeles a la hora de mi muerte. Siempre 
fue delicada de salud. Pero desde la muerte de su querido Ventura se fue 
apagando como una luz que le falta el aceite. Se habia puesto tan delgada 
que no le quedé cara donde pre. . . .1* Pero cuando supo que su hermano 
fue ajusticiado, cerré sus ojos a los horrores de la tierra y no los volvié a 
abrir.” —“ :Conque la familia se ha extinguido? ’—“ Si Sefiora. Las dos 
casas estan en frente una de la otra—las puertas se estan mirando—la de 
Rita y su Madre est4é vacia—en la de Ana vive una parienta suya que la 
asistia pero el parentesco es tan lejano, que no lo aleanza un galgo. Por 
aca los tenemos tan presentes como en el tiempo que vivian y eran la honra 
del pueblo.” 

La vista del entierro y la narracion de la Capataza habian entristecido 
a la Marquesa. Su Marido le propuso pasear para distraerla. Los 
acompaiié el Capataz. La conversacion involuntariamente recayé sobre 


14 This word is not legible in the manuscript. 
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estos mismos eventos. “Aqui, dijo el Capataz, cuando pasaron por una 
casa grande del pueblo, aqui vivia la pobre Ana. La Marquesa solté el 
brazo de su Marido y entré. Se hallé en un patio grande, solitario y triste. 
[Salié una muger y la saludé diciendole “Aqui vé Vm. una casa abando- 
nada.|]** No era asi en otros tiempos—esos arriates desnudos los vestian 
las mas hermosas flores, porque en ellas tenia su gusto la hija de la casa y 
prevalecian con su cuidado como hijas bajo el de una Madre ”—“ —Y aquel 
cuarto cerrado? ” pregunté la Marquesa. 

“En ese murié esa misma joven. Estaba etica, y por eso nadie lo 
ocupa.”—En un rincon estaba un pobre perro viejo y ciego. “ Este animal, 
dijo la Muger, ha envejecido en la casa. Parece haber sentido todas las 
penas de la familia—Se ha puesto triste y enfermo. Su Ama recomendé, 
antes de morir, que tubiesen cuidado de él—pero creo sera inutil, pues 
desde que salié el cadaver hoy de la puerta, empezé a ahullar, se eché en 
ese rincon y no se ha meneado de alli ni ha querido comer bocado—pienso 
que pronto seguiré a sus amos.”—“ Y este Naranjo tan hermoso ése ha 
perdido? ”’—“ Si Sefiora; pero si es mas viejo que el mundo! estaba 
acostumbrado a mucho cuidado y cultivo—en estos dos ultimos afios ha 
sido descuidado, porque la pobre difunta no pensaba sino en Dios y en sus 
penas y asi se ha secado.” 

The principal variations in arrangement and motivation be- 
tween the Historieta and the standard version ** of La familia de 
Alvareda may be shown by an outline of the chapters of the manu- 
script volume. In the Historieta the narrative is already divided 
into the three parts into which it naturally falls. Part I begins 
with the meeting of Perico and Ventura on their way to the vil- 
lage; it ends with the killing of the French soldier and Ventura’s 
flight. It consists of seven chapters, as is the case in the standard 
published version. Part II takes up the story six years later, 
just before Ventura’s homecoming, and carries it as far as his 
death at Perico’s hands. It covers Chapters 8 to 21 inclusive, 
i.e., fourteen chapters instead of the eight contained in the stand- 
ard version. There is an inconsistency in the numbering of the 
chapters of Part III in the manuscript volume. It properly begins 
with the meeting of Perico and Diego, which is described in Chap- 
ter 22, and this chapter is, in fact, headed ‘‘Tercera parte—Capi- 

15 This sentence is not in its logical place in the manuscript; it was ap- 
parently omitted by an oversight and is inserted as a footnote at the bottom 
of the page; thus: Salié una muger y la saludé diciendole ‘‘ Aqui vé Vm. una 
casa abandonada. No era, &*. &*. 

16 The most easily accessible form of the final revision of the novel is 
the following: Fernin Caballero, Obras completas, Madrid, Est. Tip. 
‘*Sucesores de Rivadeneyra,’’ 1893, I, 241-450. (Coleccién de escritores 
eastellanos.) Hereafter referred to as Obras completas, 
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tulo 22,’’ but the next chapter but one (which if numbered con- 
secutively would be Chapter 24) is headed ‘‘Parte tercera— 
Capitulo 1°.’’ Then follow six more chapters and the epilogue. 
Ineluding Chapters 22 and 23, which logically belong to the story 
of Perico’s life among the bandits, Part III originally consisted of 
nine chapters instead of the eight in which it now appears. 

The distribution of the material by chapters in the Historieta 
is, in brief, as follows: 


Page 1. “Introduccion.” The opening description of Dos Hermanas 
and the surrounding country is quite short. Ventura is introduced 
abruptly. His duties as guard of the olive orchards are described as 
well as his dress and general appearance. He sings two “ coplas.” ™" 
His conversation with Perico—and, in fact, most of the dialogue through- 
out the book—lacks the natural spontaneous tone of that of the pub- 
lished versions. Perico, for example, quotes his mother’s objection to 
his marriage with Rita—(in the published versions it takes the form of 
a proverb: “La sangre propia no se goza”)—in the following words: 
“La misma sangre no se goza por mucho tiempo que las desgracias, 
enfermedades 6 la muerte en breve los separa.” 

Page 8. “Capitulo 2°. La casa del Labrador.” The description 
of Ana’s house is much more detailed than in the later versions. 

Page 17. “Capitulo 3°. Una noche de Dos Hermanas.” The most 
striking variation from the published versions is the expansion here of 
the “Marcela motif.” When Perico demands that his mother choose 
for him between marriage and enlistment, she advises him “ Cdsate con 
Marcela.” This makes more plausible Rita’s subsequent decision to 
open the window to him lest Ana “le saca a bailar a Santa Marcela.” ** 
In the scene at the “reja” Rita treats Perico with some tenderness, not 
with the consistent insolence which she shows in later versions. Another 
scene is included which shows Ventura “ playing the bear” before El- 
vira’s window. Elvira is disconsolate because of the news of the con- 
scription. Ventura promises that they will be married in order that 
he may escape it. 

Page 31. “Capitulo 4°. Preliminares.” The chapter is taken up 
with Ana’s and Pedro’s discussion of the marriage settlements for their 
children and with Ana’s visit to Maria to ask for Rita’s hand. It con- 
tains the same material as Chapter IV of the later versions. Pedro 
adds one more inducement to the concessions he has made to the mar- 
riage agreement when he says: “. . . y como soy hermano de las Animas, 

17 The ‘‘coplas’’ which were omitted from the published versions ap- 
peared later in the collection of Cuentos y poestas populares andaluces colec- 
cionados por Ferndn Caballero, Sevilla, Imp. y Lit. de la Revista Mercantil, 
1859. They were reprinted in Obras completas, XVII. 

18 Obras completas, I, 269. 
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por lo que pago un real por semana, la hermandad me entierra de valde 
y hace decir misas por mi alma y asi ni este cuidado le [!] queda a mis 
hijos! ” 

Page 41. “Capitulo 5°. Tia Maria y Tio Pedro.” In addition to 
the incidents and anecdotes of the journey of Maria and Pedro to Alcala 
which are preserved in the published versions, the chapter tells how 
Maria was courted and won by Ana’s brother, the former “ capataz” of 
the “ Hacienda de Quintos.” 

Page 57. “Capitulo 6°. Leyendas de Dos Hermanas.” The “ Mar- 
cela motif” is more fully developed. Elvira’s attitude toward Pedro’s 
daughter is described as one almost of envy because of her vocation; 
Rita’s is a mixture of condescencion and jealousy. Then follows an ac- 
count of the visit of the three women to the “santera” and the stories 
she relates to them concerning the chapel and the standards of St. 
Ferdinand and concerning the origin of the name of Dos Hermanas as 
well as the “ejemplos” of Marcos the blacksmith and of the wheat field 
miraculously saved from the locusts, all of which have been preserved in 
the published versions. 

Page 73. “Capitulo 7°. Esperanza frustrada.” The chapter opens 
with a scene in front of Elvira’s window on the night before her wedding 
is to take place. Ventura sings four “coplas” outside her “ reja,” but 
Elvira wishes to prepare herself for the sacrament on the following day 
and refuses to go out to him. Before the wedding the Frenchmen ar- 
rive; the one enters Pedro’s house and insults him. Ventura kills the 
invader and flees. Pedro cleans up the house and at nightfall leads 
Marcela away to the hacienda where their friends are. On their arrival 
there it becomes evident that “la infeliz habia perdido el juicio.” 


Thus ends the first part. 

Part II has undergone in the course of its history much more 
profound changes than Part I. Of the fourteen chapters which 
it covers in the manuscript volume, the first six (Chapters 8-13) 
are composed of material extraneous to the main plot of the novel. 
They present ‘‘folk-lore scenes’’ and long digressions in the form 
of ‘‘ejemplos’’ and other stories. The thread of the main plot is 
not resumed until Chapter 14 when Ventura returns from the 


wars. The way in which the material is distributed may be seen 
from the following outline: 


Page 84. “Segunda parte. Capitulo 8°. Seis afios.” The setting 
is the same as in the opening chapter of Parte II of the published ver- 
sions. The families have assembled for evening prayers six years after 
the events last narrated. Rita falls asleep while they are praying and 
wakes in a bad humor. She complains that Perico and Elvira are 
spoiling the two children. She herself shows no affection for them. 
Elvira puts the children to bed. 
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Page 95. “Capitulo 9°. La Tormenta.” The assembled family 
talk of the weather and of the signs of coming rain. The story of the 
shepherd who left his bride on their wedding night in order to enjoy the 
storm, which in the published versions Pedro tells in Chapter 3 of Part 
I, appears here. Pedro also tells how Ventura used to laugh at him 
when he prayed during a thunderstorm until he once saw two men struck 
by lightning; he never ridiculed him again. 

Page 101. “Capitulo 10°. Los Nifios.” Another family gathering. 
The children recite verses and play a game of forfeits with the time- 
honored formula sacred to the pastime. They redeem the forfeits with 
riddles and rhymes. 

Page 111. “Capitulo 11°. Continuacion.” The children, playing 
with Melampo, ask Elvira where he got his name. Elvira tells them this 
story and the story of the swallows and the crown of thorns, which in 
later versions appear in Chapter 3 of Part II. She also relates two 
other stories of animal lore which explain why the mule is sterile and 
what the rooster says.’® Rita comes out, caresses the little boy and scolds 
his sister for being so fond of Elvira. She takes the two children home. 
Elvira, left alone, sings two “coplas” to comfort herself. The burden 
of them is “ No hay amor sin dolor.” 

Page 117. “Capitulo 12°. La familia del Cura.” The story which 
takes up the first part of this chapter is the one which was later pub- 
lished as a separate “cuadro de costumbres populares” under the title 
“Obrar bien ... que Dios es Dios.” The “Cura” of the title was 
Ana’s older brother who had been like a father to her. He had once 
saved a girl from an evil man’s advances. The man threatened vengeance, 
but on meeting the priest alone and unarmed in the forest, gave up his 
wicked purpose, lowered the gun he was carrying and strode off into the 
woods. The last part of the chapter is filled with another remarkable 
story told by Ana. An illiterate neighbor of hers once asked her to 
write for her a love letter to a soldier. Ana refused. Not long after- 
ward the neighbor for spite poisoned Ana’s little daughter Rosalia. Ana 
had kept silent about the crime until now when at last the neighbor is 
dead. She had tried to forgive her enemy and had found comfort by 
thinking of her child as surrounded by the glories of heaven.*° 

Page 130. “Capitulo 13°. Cuentos.” Includes the story of Dismas, 
which appears in Part II, Chapter 1 in the published versions, and other 
religious tales. 

Page 159. “Capitulo 14°. Sucesos sobrenaturales.” Contains the 
story of the Countess of Villaorén, which likewise appears in Part II, 
Chapter 1 of the published versions, a story about the “ Hacienda de 

19 The story of the rooster’s song was used later in ‘‘E] Ex-voto,’’ Obras 
completas, XI, 451-453. 

20 References to both of these stories occur in Washington Irving’s notes. 
Cf. Hespelt and Williams, Op. cit. 
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Quintos ” which tells of the deathless love of Pedro el Cruel and Maria de 
Padilla, and other “ejemplos.” In the midst of the ghost stories Ven- 
tura appears. 

Page 187. “Capitulo 15°. Guerra de la Independencia.” Ventura 
has brought home with him a comrade in arms named Romero, a coarse 
fellow, whom no one in the family likes. Here and in the following 
two chapters— 

Page 204. “Capitulo 16°. Anecdotas.” 

Page 217. “Capitulo 17°. El militar cristiano.”—they tell of their 
exploits in the war against Napoleon. A few of these anecdotes have 
been retained in Part II, Chapter 2 of the published versions. 

Page 230. “Capitulo 18°. La separacion.” The title refers to the 
estrangement between Elvira and Ventura as Elvira has become aware 
of her lover’s growing indifference. This chapter corresponds in the main 
to Part II, Chapters 3 and 4 of the published versions. 

Page 242. “Capitulo 19°. La noche buena.” This is the climax of 
the story, Perico’s discovery of his wife’s infidelity, his arrival at the 
dance, and his quarrel with Ventura. (Part II, Chapters 5 and 6 of the 
published versions.) Here, however, it is not Ventura’s father who inter- 
venes in the quarrel; it is his unpopular friend Romero. Romero, as 
well as Ventura, flings taunts at Perico. “ Viene a calar a la mujer,” he 
says, “y no sabe que eso es querer poner puertas al campo.” 

Page 275. “Capitulo 20°. La venganza.” Perico avenges his honor 
by killing Ventura. (Part II, Chapter 7 of the published versions.) 

Page 289. “Capitulo 21°. La Religion.” The last chapter of the 
second part. The waiting women hear the tolling of the bell and see 
Pedro returning home with his son’s body. (Part II, Chapter 8 of the 
published versions. ) 


Part III, as has already been said, properly begins with the 
next chapter. 

From this point on the story goes back to a source other than 
the village anecdote which Fernan related to Irving. Coloma in- 
forms us** that this source was the life history of the famous 
Andalusian outlaw, Diego Corriente(s). This is probably true, 
since among the poems collected by Fernan there is a ballad of 
Diego Corrientes 2? which contains themes and situations—Diego’s 
kindness to the poor, the soldiers’ pursuit of him, the scene of his 
execution, ete.—similar to those which she used in her novel. A 
band of robbers in a forest, led by a noble captain, however, had 
already become a stock literary situation and Fernan’s bandit 
chief may have had other progenitors besides Diego Corrientes. 


21 Coloma, Op. cit., pp. 273-282. 
22 Obras completas, XVII, 101-107. 
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Page 295. “Tercera parte. Capitulo 22°. El encuentro.” This de- 
scribes Perico’s encounter with the captain of the bandits, his illness and 
convalescence at the inn. (Part III, Chapters 1 and 2 of the published 
versions. ) 

Page 316. “Capitulo 23°. Los Vandoleros.” Perico has joined the 
bandits in the forest. Diego, the captain, one day tells him the story of 
his life. The story is very similar to the plot of “ijPobre Dolores!” ** 
Diego’s brother coming home one evening had seen a man standing at 
his wife’s “reja,” holding her hand. He had immediately drawn his 
knife and killed his supposed rival, whom too late he discovered to be 
his wife’s brother. Diego urged the unhappy man to flee and took upon 
himself the blame for the murder. But his brother came back and con- 
fessed his guilt. He was condemned to be shot. Lots were drawn to 
see who should make up the firing squad and one fell to Diego. He 
would not aim at his brother, but fired instead at the tyrannical officer 
who had refused to excuse him from the eruel duty. He was put in 
prison, but later released through the efforts of kindhearted sympa- 
thisers. From that day, however, he had shunned society and its laws 
and had lived with other rebels in the forest. 

Page 337. “ Parte tercera. Capitulo 1°.” At the complaint of one 
of the outlaws Diego tells Perico that he must take a more active part in 
the exploits of the band. The trouble-making outlaw is not called “el 
Presidiario,” as in the published versions, but “Leén.” Through an 
oversight this earlier name “ Leén” still occurs in two different passages 
in the standard version.** Three incidents in the lives of the bandits 
throw light on the difference in their characters; in one Diego shows his 
kind heart by setting free a poor “ panadero”; in the second Leén shows 
his ruthlessness by killing a shepherd simply to display his skill as a 
marksman; in the third Perico shows his piety by defying Leén in order 
to rescue two priests whom Leén has taken prisoner. 

Page 348. “Capitulo 2°. Tentacion Satanica.” The gypsy woman 
suggests to Diego the robbery of a church and her suggestion is followed. 
Within the church during the robbery Perico takes no part. He does 
not ery out against the sacrilege, but spends his time in prayer. (Part III, 
Chapter 5 and first part of Chapter 7 of the Obras completas version.) 

Page 361. “Capitulo 3°. La Traicion.” Leén betrays the band to 
the authorities. Diego and the others escape, but Perico is arrested. 
Leén is given his liberty for having turned state’s evidence. The next 
morning he is found dead with the dagger of his unknown assassin through 
his heart. 

Page 378. “Capitulo 4°. Los Estrangeros en Espaiia.” On the 
morning set for Perico’s execution an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a 
German meet on the Square in Seville and discuss the incident. They ex- 


28 Cf. Obras completas, VII, 307-338. 
24 Ibid., I, 426. 
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press uncomplimentary opinions on Spanish character and customs. This 
chapter has been entirely omitted from the Obras completas but appeared 
with few changes in the newspaper version. 

Page 386. “Capitulo 5°. La Sentencia.” This deseribes the scene 
at the execution, Perico’s confession and his dying statement. 

Page 393. “Capitulo 6°. La Mision.” A retrospective chapter tell- 
ing of the visit of the missionary priests to Dos Hermanas. By their 
efforts Rita has been moved to repentance and Pedro and Ana have be- 
come reconciled. (Part III, Chapter 4 of the published versions.) 

Page 402. “Capitulo 7°.” Maria and Rita return from Seville 
crushed by the calamity of Perico’s death. They see the light in Ana’s 
house and enter to find that Elvira has passed away. 


Page 409.*° No title, but the epilogue as it here appears, pages 184- 
187 infra. 


How extensive a reading public the Historieta reached it is not 
possible to say. We can guess that it was a very select and a very 
indulgent one from a letter written by C. S. Campbell, British con- 
sul in Puerto Santa Maria in 1858 to Dr. Julius, in which he says:*° 


The first I heard of her [Fernén Caballero’s] writings was many 
years ago, I think in the lifetime of her second husband. I recollect her 
then writing a novel, but which was not printed or published, and was 
handed about in manuscript to be read by her friends. 


At all events, twenty years passed after Washington Irving saw 
the manuscript before the story reached a larger audience. It was 
finally published in the feuilleton section of El Heraldo from Sep- 
tember 7 to September 26, 1849, two months after the installments 
of La Gaviota had ceased. It had been extensively revised for 
publication and appeared under the title: La familia Alwareda. 
Novela de costumbres populares. It had become in all essential 
respects the novel as we now know it. 

Some of the revision had taken place over the protests of the 
author. At the conclusion of the story of Dismas (Part II, Chap- 
ter 1) she appended a footnote which read: 


Este relato es mucho mas largo, pero no nos atrevemos 4 proseguir, 
por no abusar de la paciencia de los lectores con pueriles cuentos de nifias 


25 This figure in the manuscript looks like 499. This has led to a mis- 
take in the pagination of the rest of the manuscript; the following page is 
numbered 500, the next 501, ete. The epilogue ends on the page numbered 
510—really page 420. 

26 Quoted by Pitollet, Op. cit., p. 82. Pitollet, mistakenly assuming that 
no Spanish version of La familia de Alvareda existed, believed that the novel 
referred to was Elia. 
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6 de viejas, epiteto que no dejaria de aplicdrseles. Dia llegaré en que 
en Espaiia como en los paises mas cultos del mundo, se les dé un valor 
inmenso 4 estos hijos del corazén 6 imaginacion del pueblo, que hacen 
sonreir y enternecerse 4 la vez como lo hace la infancia. 

After the story of the Countess of Villaoran in the same chapter she 
adds another note: 


Este capitulo contenia una porcion de estos sucesos sobrenaturales. 
Entre otros de D. Miguel de Mafiara, segun la version popular. El temor 
de alargarlo demasiado los hacen [!] suprimir. 


And after Ventura’s account of the capture of the French stand- 
ard, she confesses in still another note: 


Esta relacion del soldado es mucho mas largo, y contiene cantidad de 
anéedotas recogidas con empefio. Pero el poco interes que por desgracia 


inspiran hoy dia estas cosas de la guerra de la independencia, nos ha 
llevado 4 suprimirlas. 


There are only two radical differences between the Heraldo 
version and that of the standard text of the Obras completas and 
these are both found in the third part of the novel. In both cases 
the Heraldo version contains elements of the original manuscript 
which were later transformed or discarded. The first of these 
variations is in the account of the robbery of the church by Diego’s 
bandits, as described in Chapter 7 of Part III. The opening para- 
graphs are alike in both versions, but from the time when the rob- 
bers start out for the church (Obras completas, I, 424 ff.) the 
Heraldo version is simpler and less rhetorical. It reads: 


. . . Se apearon y la siguieron. 

Una muchacha ganada por la gitana, les abrié la puerta de la casa del 
sacristan, sin sospechar el mal que hacia. Apoderése el presidiario de 
las llaves de la iglesia en la que se introdugeron. 

Solo una l4mpara ardia ante el sagrario, solitaria guardiana del ta- 
berndculo con el solo oficio de alumbrar, porque la luz es el conocimiento 
de Dios, suave y constante holocausto, culto perfecto de la fé, llama perenne 
y silenciosa como el respeto; que arde como el amor, alumbra como la fé 
y alegra y brilla como la esperanza. 

Postrése Perico gimiendo; parése Diego, pero la gitana y el presidiario 
se apresuraron a arrebatar y reunir la plata y las alajas. Salieron, y 
cuando la gitana los vid partir a caballo cargados con las riquezas, se 
volvié 4 ocultar en la tierra... . 


From this point the narrative continues as in the Obras completas 
version until the capture of the bandits at the end of the chapter. 
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Then, following the concluding words of the chapter in the Obras 
completas version, the Heraldo version continues: 


Tuvo el presidiario que esconderse para huir de los insultos de que 
era objeto. Al anochecer llamé a la puerta de una mal afamada tienda 
de bebida en el arraval de la Macarena; mas apenas lo hubo conocido el 
duefio que le dijo: 

—Hazme el favor de irte por donde has venido. 

—iQué es eso? dijo el presidiario; desde cuando se reciben asi a los 
amigos? 

—Por tu bien te lo digo respondié el duejio, pues si te hallan aqui los 
muchachos no quisiera yo estar en tu pellejo. Sigue mi consejo y pon los 
pies en polvorosa, y ligero, y sin volver la cara atras. 

—Pues mire V. quien habla. Ellos que son mas malos que yo y capaces 
de vender 4 sus padres por una peseta. 

—No digo que no; son 4 cual peor; pero yo no quiero jarana en mi 
casa, repuso el dueo. Ea, andandito se va 4 Roma. 

Prosiguié6 empujando al presidiario fuera de la puerta que cerré 
diciendo : 

—La Magdalena te guie, que es la que guia a los enamorados. 

—Y 4 los arrepentidos, afiadié una voz que parecié salir de la misma 
oscuridad, y te arrepentiras, cobarde! 

A la majiana siguiente se hallé tirado al pie de la pared del cementerio 
el cadaver de un hombre, cuyo corazon estaba atravesado de una puiialada. 


The second major difference between the Heraldo version and 
that of the Obras completas is the retention in the newspaper copy 
of the chapter of the Historieta which was called ‘‘ Los estrangeros 
en Espaia’’; this chapter no longer appears in the standard edi- 
tion. In the Heraldo version it, like all the other chapters, has lost 
its title, but it is otherwise very similar to the original manuscript. 
It is frankly a piece of propaganda with strong nationalistic preju- 
dices. It reads: 


Cuando los presos pasaron por la plaza de San Francisco, habia debajo 
de los portales un grupo que los observaba. Se componia de tres indi- 
viduos. 

Uno era un hombre alto y grueso, cuyo rubicundo semblante mani- 
festaba que el tal Héreules no despreciaba nuestros buenos vinos: cruzaba 
los brazos sobre su pecho, en la cabeza llevaba un sombrero de castor 
blanco, y la expresion de su semblante era entre bondosa y grosera. 

A su lado estaba un hombrecito pequefio y delgado, con un aire algo 
desalifiado, cogido el sombrero debajo del brazo, en perpétuo movimiento 
y continuo hablar. 

Detras de este estaba el tercer personage, en cuya ancha cara se ha- 


' 
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llaban en perfecta armonia la bondad y la sencillez, y cuya robusta 
apariencia manifestaba que su entre abierta boca no siempre dejaba ociosas 
su quijadas. Tenia ambas manos metidas en las faltriqueras de su levita, 
y le faltaba algo de la viveza y movimiento que sobraban 4 su vecino. 
Por la traza parecian capitanes de buques mercantes extrangeros. No 
hablando ninguno sus respectivos idiomas se comunicaban entre si en una 
jerigonza espafiola, dandole cada cual la indole y pronunciacion de su 
propio idioma, lo que formaba una disonancia tan singular como pudiesen 
formarla tres instrumentos destemplados. 

No ve V. mon cher monsieur Pudding, dijo el pequeiiito, al que tenia 
4 su lado, esos brigands espafioles! Tan cierto como me llamo Alejandre 
le Petit, que aquel primero, con esas feroces patillas, que le podrian servir 
al coloso de Rodas, ha hecho mas asesinatos que V. bebido botellas de 
cerveza, nuestro cher ami, monsieur Hans Finast comido patatas, y yo 
bailado rigodones. 

—tTiene una cara capaz de asustar 4 un Blucher, dijo el que estaba 
detras, y aunque fuera mejor marino que Cook, me atrevo 4 apostar un 
barril de cerveza contra uno de agua, que ningun comerciante de Bremen, 
le confiaria, no digo yo un cargamento de lienzos, pero ni uno de presi- 
diarios. 

—Habla V. como un Voltaire, mon cher monsieur, repuso el primero. 
éSe ven en nuestros paises civilizados semejantes patillas? 

—iY 4 pesar de venir preso, dijo el sefor Pudding, mire V. como 


marcha! jQué orgullo, qué arrogancia! Parece mas bien un general 
Romano que va 4 gozar de los honores del triunfo, que no un tunante que 
van 4 ahorear. 


—Eso es, opiné Alejandre le Petit con una risita muy satisfecha del 
gracejo que iba 4 decir, que algun santo de quien es devoto se le habra 
aparecido prometiéndole de llevarlo desde la horea al cielo, en un cochecito 
tirado de Angeles, si le reza un pater noster antes de morir. 

Sus dos compafieros hicieron resonar la plaza con unas carcajadas 
propias para reemplazar un bombo en una misica militar. 

Una pobre vieja que habia estado oyendo la conversacion, que era en 
voz y en grito, se volvié y dijo: 

—No seria el primer ladron que se ha salvado. Dichoso el pecador 
que se arrepiente: pero jay del desgraciado que yerra y en su orgullo 
no lo conoce! 

—Calla ti, boca sin dientes, horrible vision, contesté Alejandre le Petit. 
Lastima que se haya quitado vuestro insigne tribunal de la inquisicion, 
para que te viésemos quemar como insolente bruja. 

—LaAstima es en efecto, dijo la vieja ofendida y alzando la voz, para 
que los impios como V. no blasfemasen con tanto descaro. 

—Como gritas, la vieille, dijo el frances, eres una megére. 

—Ya se vé que soy mujer. 

—Una porea. 
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—Ya se vé, no tengo para otra cosa. 

—Una Xantipa. 

—Santa no, honrada y religiosa, si. 

—Vamos, vamos, querido monsieur Petit, dijo el ingles agarrando por 
el brazo y llevandose al frances, que echaba furibundas miradas 4 la vieja, 
vamos, dejad 4 esa maja. <No sabe V. que cada espafiola tiene colocado 
en la liga un puiial? éQue todas lo manejan como el abanico, y que 
matan 4 un hombre con la misma facilidad que se fuman un cigarro? 

—Il ne seré pas dit, repuso el frances, que yo Alejandre le Petit, hijo 
de la revolucion, discipulo de Juan Bart, he huido de un peligro por 
grande que sea. Dejadme sefior Pudding, dejadme que quiero ir 4 desa- 
fiarla, le entregaré mi carta. Un duel 4 mort. VY. ser& mi segundo, 
Vhonneur avant tout. No huiré de los pufiales de las espaiiolas; no sé 
huir, el frances muere y no huye. 

—Pero, dear Petit, équiere V. dejar viuda su bonita goletita V’humide 
Terpsicore?, dijo el ingles. 

—Teneis razon, prudente Pudding, je me dois 4 mon humide Terpsicore. 
jOh! que pais de vandalos, de viejas, de ladrones y puiiales; c’est 4 faire 
fremir! 

—jSin un faro 4 la entrada del Guadalquivir! dijo el aleman. 

—Sin un Breakwater en su barra, afiadié el ingles. 

—jUna ciudad como Sevilla con un solo teatro! esclamé el frances 
eruzando sus manos sobre la cabeza. Le hallais algo bueno? 

—Si, respondié el aleman, mi hija que ha leido muchos versos, decia 
que era hermoso, porque aqui florecen las naranjas (1).7* 

—Florecen los demonios, esclamé monsieur Alejandro [!] le Petit; 
équé le importa 4 V. el olor de las naranjos [!], a V. que vive como 
Japiter en una nube del humo de su pipa? hombres con tremendas 
patillas, que son ladrones y asesinos, mujeres con puiiales, fandticas, 
superticiosas [!], que creen se salvan todos los criminales, que llora por 
la inquisicion para darse el passe-tems de ver quemar hombres de bien, 
un sol que pica como sus puiales, un sistema prohibitivo, monstruo, voila 
le pays! iY Napoleon lo queria!!! jEse fué el yerro de ese gran 
hombre; por eso lo castigo V’étre supreme! 


The following chapter (Chapter 9 in El Heraldo) lacks the in- 
troductory paragraphs describing the square at Seville and the 
crowds gathered for the execution and begins simply: ‘‘ Existen 
dos clases de caridad....’’** The paragraphs beginning ‘‘El 
conde de Cantillana . . .’’ to ‘‘Cada reo tenia a su lado su confesor 

. .’*® have not yet been added, but from the latter point on the 
conclusion in both versions is identical. 


27 The number (1) refers to a footnote which reads: (1) Sacado de una 
muy conocida y popular cancion de Goethe, que todo el mundo sabe. 

28 Cf. Obras completas, I, 437. 
29 Ibid., pp. 438-439. 
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In addition to these more important discrepancies in the two 
editions, there are a number of changes in wording throughout the 
novel. Most of these are insignificant. For example, where the 
Heraldo version reads: ‘‘ Acaso estamos en una misa,’’ the Obras 
completas version has been corrected to read: ‘*...en una 
amiga’’;*° the Heraldo version says ‘‘. . . cuando Dios no quiere, 
santos no ruegan,’’ the Obras completas version reads ‘‘. . . santos 
no pueden,’’™ ete., ete. 

Only one such difference deserves particular mention. It oe- 
curs in Part II, Chapter 3, at the point in the story where Ana 
and Elvira discover that Ventura and Rita are lovers. The 
Heraldo version reads: 


i Qué pufial de dos filos para Ana, la mujer honrada, la amante madre! 
Ventura y Rita jugueteaban en ese sitio apartado y oculto. 


This passage, as we shall see, was to undergo two revisions before 
it was finally satisfactory to author and editors. 

La familia Alwareda made its début in book form in America 
in 1850, from the press of ‘‘La Crénica,’’ 87 Cedar St., New York. 
It was published as the first of the Novelas de la Crénica in a 
supplementary volume to the Revista de La Crénica. Miscelanea 
cientifica, artistica y literaria, New York, 1848.°* This was ap- 
parently a pirated edition copied from El Heraldo without the 
author’s knowledge. It is identical with the Heraldo version ex- 
cept for a very few typographical changes obviously made by the 
printer. That the editors were not in the author’s confidence is 
quite plain from this note which appears at the conclusion of the 
preface of the novel: 


Se cree generalmente en Madrid que bajo el seudénimo de Fernan 
Caballero se oculta el nombre de la célebre escritora y poetisa lirica y 
épica, Dofia Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda. 


It is doubtful whether Ferndn herself ever saw a copy of this 
printing. 


30 Ibid., p. 322. 

81 Ibid., p. 340. 

82 The volume of Novelas includes, in addition to La familia Alvareda, 
La suegra del diablo and La Gaviota by Fern4n Caballero, Flores y abrojos 
del corazén by Francisco Oliver, Los tiltimos amores by G. Romero Larraiaga, 
La velada del Helecho by Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, and Beatrice Cenci 
by Salvador Costanzo. The title page of the volume reads: Novelas de la 
Crénica. La Familia Alvareda. Novela de Costumbres Populares. Por 
Fernan Caballero. Nueva York, Imprenta de La Cronica, Calle de Cedar, 
N° 87. 1850. (352 pp.) 
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The first authorized edition in book form appeared six years 
later (1856) from the house of Mellado in Madrid, as one of the 
volumes in the first collected edition of her works.** The Duque 
de Rivas had consented to act as sponsor of the volume. He 
wrote for it a very eulogistic prologue and he, José Fernandez 
Espino and Fermin de la Puente y Apecechea jointly edited and 
revised the text. Fernan awaited the results of their efforts with 
some anxiety. On July 17, 1856, she wrote to Manuel Cafete:* 












El duque ha escrito para ella [La familia de Alvareda] un precioso 
prélogo; pero dice Balzac: les femmes et les auteurs meurent tous in- 
compris. No hago comentarios, solo digo que la sentencia o axioma de 
Balzac me coge por activa y por pasiva, con la pluma y con la calceta. 


On August 28th she wrote to Fernandez Espino :** 











. no me han mandado un solo ejemplar de la Familia. Asi no sé 
como estaré; lo que si estard bien es lo que ustedes han revisado. 


The last phrase must have been dictated more by courtesy than by 
conviction. She was disappointed when at last she saw the vol- 
ume. In a letter to Fernando de Gabriel, written on October 11, 
she says :*° 

















Ya habra llegado . . . el tomo con la familia Alwareda. Si V. la lee 
le agradeceria con extremo me dijese su parecer sobre ella. Tiene co- 
rrecciones que no me simpatizan. El Duque, creo que dije a V. que puso 
4 uno de los heroes en la solemne escena del robo en sagrario borracho. 
Pude evitar ese unnecesaria innovacién, que desprestigiaba al heroe y a 
la escena. Fermin me ha puesto al otro heroe, Ventura, retozando en 
otra grave e importante escena. Paciencia. 


And two weeks later she wrote to Antoine de Latour :*” 


















. on me tourmenta tant en me disant que c’etait de trop dans le 
roman que ces episodes, ces histoires, ces digresions lui faisaient perdre 
inutilement son interet au récit, qu’il fallut bien eéder, et retrancher, 
retrancher, je ne pus sauver que l’histoire de Dos-Hermanas—pour celle-la 
je tins ferme. Je prende la liberté de vous envoyer la legende de Quintos 
qui est une des choses retranchies et que je trouve bien belle. 


83 Fernan Caballero, La familia de Alwareda. Novela original de cos- 
tumbres populares, Madrid, Est. Tip. de Mellado, 1856, x + 194 pp. 

34 Epistolario de Fernén Caballero ed. Alberto Lépez Argiiello, Bar- 
celona, 1922, p. 46. 

85 Obras completas, XIV, 60. 

86 Copy of an unpublished letter to Fernando de Gabriel y Ruiz de Apo- 
daca in the possession of the Library of the University of Chicago. 

87 Unpublished letter to Antoine de Latour, dated October 25, 1856, in 
the possession of the Library of the University of Chicago. 
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The first of the two passages to whose revision Fernén takes ex- 
ception in the letter to de Gabriel is the scene of the church rob- 
bery in Part III, Chapter 7. We have already discussed the 
Heraldo version of the scene. The text of the edition of 1856 is 
exactly like that of the Obras completas except for one sentence. 
The offending sentence * is here italicised : 


. . » Se apearon y la siguieron. 

Pedro [sic! read Perico] iba confuso, sospechando el mal paso en que 
se encontraba; pero sus compaiieros le rodeaban, y le arrastraron 4 donde 
les guiaba la gitana. 


The Obras completas text reads :** 


. . » Se apearon y la siguieron. 


Perico quiso evitar huyendo el mal paso en que se encontraba; pero 
sus compafieros le rodeaban, ete. 


To the other passage we have already referred. It is the scene of 
Ana’s discovery of the improper relationship existing between Ven- 
tura and her daughter-in-law. The passage in the Heraldo version 
has already been quoted. The text of the 1856 edition differs from 
this only in the one sentence *° which is here italicised : 


i Qué pufial de dos filos para Ana, la muger honrada, la amante madre! 
Ventura y Rita, en aquel sitio apartado y oculto, estaban retozando. 


The Obras completas version reads simply :** 


ij Que pufial de dos filos para Ana, la mujer honrada, la amante madre! 
Ventura estaba junto 4 Rita. 


Except for the revision of these two passages, a few typo- 
graphical corrections, and the occasional substitution or excision 
of an individual word, the text of La familia de Alvareda has 
undergone no changes since the edition of 1856. By the time 
Mellado issued a second edition in 1861 * these changes had been 
made and the text had been standardized. All subsequent re- 
printings, including that of the Obras completas edition are based 
on this second Mellado edition. The edition of 1861 contains, 
however, an appendix which in later editions is often omitted. 

88 La familia de Alvareda, Madrid, 1856, p. 170. 

39 Obras completas, I, 424. 


40 La familia de Alwareda, Madrid, 1856, p. 102. 
41 Obras completas, I, 346. 


42 Fernan Caballero, La familia de Alvareda, Novela original de cos 
tumbres populares, Madrid, Est. Tip. de Mellado, 1861. 
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The Duke of Montpensier, the author’s patron, having read the 
novel in the 1856 edition, became so interested in the legend of 
the standards of St. Ferdinand that he had the forgotten stand- 
ards looked up and restored to the chapel of the Virgin of Valme. 
Fernin wrote an account of the ceremonies of the restoration 
which was appended to the 1861 edition. Later doubt was cast 
on the genuineness of the standards and the appendix was omitted 
from subsequent editions. 

Habent sua fata libelli. Even so unpretentious a piece of 
literature as La familia de Alvareda may undergo all sorts of ex- 
periences from its birth as a village anecdote to its maturity as 
one of the humbler classics. That it survived its infancy at all is 
probably due to the interested solicitude of Washington Irving; 
some of the blemishes of its maturity may be due to its editors; in 
general its development parallels that of its author, its youthful 
exuberance and prodigality of material giving way to the disci- 
plined restraint of middle age. 


E. Herman HEsPELT 
New York University 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE CRONICA DE ONCE REYES 


MONG the early Spanish chronicles generally regarded as 
derived from the Primera Crénica General, there is one which is 
now called the Crénica de Veinte Reyes, although the manuscripts 
bear the title Crénica de Once Reyes.' In its present form, this work 
consists of a history of the Peninsular kingdoms from the reign of 
Fruela II through that of Ferdinand III, and thus parallels the 
second half, approximately, of the PCG. Menéndez Pidal, after 
first characterizing the CVR as an abbreviation of the PCG,? has 
lately abandoned that hypothesis, but is still of the opinion that the 
chronicle is a late rearrangement of the PCG, and assigns it the 
tentative date of 1360.5 With this statement I cannot agree, in 
spite of the pre-eminent position of its author, for my own investiga- 
tions suggest the possibility that the CVR, at least in part, may be 
even older than the PCG. I am convinced that the former is not 
a homogeneous piece of work, but was composed at three different 
periods, and that the first of these sections of the chronicle as it exists 
to-day is the original, primitive Crénica de Once Reyes, and it is the 
purpose of this article to present, in a very summary way, the 
grounds for reopening a question which has for some time been 
regarded as closed. 

The divisions of the CVR just referred to comprise, first, the 
reigns from Fruela II through Alfonso VI; second, from Alfonso VII 
through the death of Alfonso IX; and third, from the accession of 
Ferdinand III to the combined thrones of Castile and Leon to his 
death after the capture of Seville. The first part seems to me much 
older than the other two, which appear to be later continuations. 

Since the date of the PCG has been approximately fixed by 
internal evidence in the closing years of the 13th Century,‘ it can 

1Of the nine known manuscripts of the chronicle, five contain the word 
“once” in the title, and a sixth its equivalent; two lack the first page and conse- 
quently the title, and the remaining one refers simply to “los Reyes que ovo en 
castilla e en Leon.” Of these, eight are described by Menéndez Pidal in La 
Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara (Madrid, 1896), p. 406, and the ninth in the Cantar 
de Mio Cid (Madrid, 1911), vol. II, p. 504, note 1. 

2 Leyenda, p. 67. 

* La Espafia del Cid (Madrid, 1929), II, 971; also Poesia Juglaresca y Juglares 
(Madrid, 1924), p. 398. 


4 Menéndez Pidal says: “se escribia atin en 1289, sin que sepamos cuando se 
acabé.” Estudios Literarios (Madrid, 1921), p. 185. 
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be used as a chronological norm by which to judge other works. I 
have therefore made a comparison of the texts of the PCG, the CVR 
and their principal sources, both learned and popular, in the hope 
of bringing out the relations of the two chronicles, not only to each 
other, but also to the sources. The complete results of this com- 
parison I hope to publish in the near future, but for the present I 
shall limit myself to a brief discussion of some of the more striking 
passages based on semi-legendary, popular material. 

It seems to me that an examination of the form in which such 
tales as that of Ferndn Gonzdlez or the Cid appear in the two chroni- 
cles, has a great deal of value in the determination of the priority of 
composition of the latter. As is well known, these stories were 
repeated constantly at fairs, in baronial halls, and indeed, wherever 
people gathered in any numbers, with the result that new incidents 
were continually being added to them, and they were continually 
growing like any other living organism. Hence the later stages of 
development are normally characterized by an abundance of inci- 
dents not essential to the story, but which add to its interest or help 
to explain the motivation of the dramatis personae. While it is not 
true that the absence of a given episode of this kind in a certain 
version is proof positive of the priority of that version over another 
which carries the incident, it affords at least some evidence, which, 
in the absence of anything contradictory, must be controlling.® 

Before going on with this comparison, a few general remarks on 
the CVR might not be out of place. It is throughout very similar in 
structure to the PCG. A majority of the chapters correspond as to 
contents, although a differing chronology demands a different ar- 
rangement of the chapters. The style of the CVR is much more 
condensed than that of the PCG, a fact which led Menéndez Pidal to 
regard it at one time as an abbreviation of the latter, but which I am 
inclined to consider as an indication that the PCG is an expansion, 
if not of the COR ” itself, then at least of a group of sources common 
to both. (The latter part of the CVR is almost undoubtedly later 
than the PCG.) 


5 None of the existing manuscripts of the CVR are earlier than the first part 
of the 15th Century, and it was thought wiser to start by a comparison with the 
sources rather than by making a detailed study of the language of the chronicle. 

6 “F] hecho de no encontrarse tal o cual leyenda en la auténtica Crénica del 
Rey Sabio, es para mf prueba casi infalible de que no existia atin en tiempo de su 
regio autor, o por lo menos de que no se cantaba ni se habia escrito.” Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Antologta de Poetas Liricos, XI, 320. 

71 use the abbreviation COR to refer to the first part of the chronicle as it 
exists to-day, i.e., up to the death of Alfonso VI, whereas CVR applies to the 
entire chronicle. 
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The principal Latin sources of the two chronicles are the De 
Rebus Hispaniae of Rodrigo Toledano (Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, 
Archbishop of Toledo) and the Chronicon Mundi of Lucas Tudense,* 
but their compilers did not use the Latin text directly, working 
instead from some Castilian compilation of the two, which contained 
also many episodes drawn from popular sources as well as from 
Arabic histories.° 

The first of the semi-legendary stories in the CVR is that of the 
famous Ferndn Gonzalez, but this tale, being based mainly on the 
“‘mester de clerecfa”’ version (Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez), as is the 
account of the PCG, shows no important differences from the 
latter.."°. When we come to the life of his son and successor, Garci- 
Fernandez, however, we note important variants, for the PCG con- 
tains the tale of dofia Argentina, wife of Garci-Ferndndez, of how 
she eloped to France with a noble of that country, and of the pursuit 
and vengeance of the Count of Castile. The story is told at some 
length, comes obviously from popular sources, is found neither in the 
Latin histories nor in the CVR, and appears for the first time in 
Castilian prose in the PCG. Nowif the PCG came before the CVR, 
it would be difficult to explain the omission in the latter of an episode 
of such interest, and it becomes even more difficult when we take 
into account the procedure adopted many times by its compilers in 
similar situations. Whenever the authors of the CVR came to a 
widely-known tale which seemed to them unworthy of credence, 
but which they felt they could not ignore, it was their habit to 
include the episode with the comment: ‘‘mas esto non semeja cosa 
de creer,”’ at the same time giving the version which they believed to 

§ Finished in 1252 and 1236, respectively. Both are contained in Hispania 
Illustrata (Frankfort, 1604-8), the former in vol. II, the latter in vol. IV. 

* Estudios Literarios, p. 212; see also B. Sanchez Alonso, Versiones en Romance 
de las Crénicas del Toledano, published in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 
1918), I, 345. 

10 In this connection it is perhaps advisable to call attention to an apparent 
misstatement by Menéndez Pidal. In his article Notas para el Romancero de 
Ferndn Gonzdlez (Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, 1, 473), he states that in the 
passage where the Count and dofia Sancha, fleeing from prison in Navarre, are 
discovered by the wicked archpriest, and Ferndn Gonzalez slays him, the fact that 
he uses the lustful cleric’s own knife appears for the first time in the Crénica de 
1344. Now in Menéndez Pidal’s edition of the PCG, the text reads: “Ilego el 
conde con el su cuchiello dell argipreste en la mano... ” (PCG, p. 414aa; 
although, according to a footnote, two of the Mss. omit “dell argipreste.”) This 
detail is absent in all the Mss. of the CVR, although if, as Menéndez Pidal con- 


tends, that chronicle is later than the 1344, one would expect to find the ownership 
of the knife mentioned. 
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be true."! In addition to these habits of mind of chroniclers in 
general and of those of the CVR in particular, a comparison of the 
texts of our two chronicles reveals the fact that they both follow the 
Toledano for the account of the death of Ferndn Gonzalez, which 
in the PCG immediately precedes the Argentina story, and that the 
CVR goes on reproducing the Toledano’s version of the succession 
of Garci-Ferndndez." The PCG, however, breaks off the Toledano’s 
account just before the first mention of Garci-Ferndndez, to intro- 
duce a passage, the obvious function of which is to make the transi- 
tion between the death of Ferndn Gonzdlez and the story of dofia 
Argentina, contained in the next chapter but one.“ This state of 
affairs would seem to increase the probability that the latter episode 
was added by the chroniclers of the PCG from some source other 
than the compilation used up to this point, and its absence in the 
CVR would indicate the greater antiquity of that chronicle. 

Another and very similar situation is found in the accounts of 
the manner in which this same Garci-Ferndndez met his death. 
The PCG carries the tale of the war-horse treacherously fed on bran, 
so that in the crucial moment of combat he weakened and fell, and 
his master, wounded and taken prisoner by the Moors, died a few 
days later. The incident appears in the published text of the 
chronicle as an added paragraph at the end of the chapter on the 
death of Garci-Ferndndez, and an editor’s note reveals that it 
occurs in only four of the eight manuscripts utilized in preparing 
the text." It, therefore, like the dofia Argentina story, appears to 
have been interpolated from some source other than that used for 
the passage immediately preceding, for the story of the unfortunate 
but valorous Count is quite complete without it. In the Crénica de 
1344, on the other hand, the incident is incorporated into the text, 

4 This procedure is followed in the case of the account of the death of the 
Infante Garcia, that of the partition of the kingdoms by Fernando el Magno, and 
that of the imprisonment of King Garcia, brother of Sancho II and Alfonso VI, 
to name only the most important incidents so treated. 

2 Hisp. Illus., 11, 97; CVR, Ms. “J” (Cod. Escur. 1-X-6), fol. 18 ». 

8 PCG, p. 426. The intervening chapter is taken up with a miracle vouch- 
safed to one of the knights of Garci-Ferndndez, has no particular connection with 
what precedes or what follows, and is not found in the CVR. The incident is 
apparently based on one of the Cantigas de Santa Maria of Alfonso X, number 63 
in the Spanish Academy’s edition of 1889, II, 90. 

4 PCG, p. 435as5s. The episode was known to the compilers of the 12th 


Century Crénica Najerense, but this work does not seem to have been used by 
those of the PCG, CVR or 1344. Cf. Bulletin Hispanique, 1913, XIII, 423. 


4 Ms. Bibl. Nac. 10813, fol. 171 ». 
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as would be expected in the case of a later version. The CVR does 
not mention the war-horse at all, so that the parallel with the dofia 
Argentina episode is quite close, and both incidents seem to me to 
show that the versions contained in the CVR are earlier, because 
less developed, than those of the PCG. This would naturally lead 
to the assumption that the CVR itself is prior in composition to the 
latter, at least in the absence of contradictory evidence. 

The next episode to be discussed is the famous partition of the 
kingdoms by Fernando el Magno, and here the variants between our 
chronicles are of quite a different sort. The CVR contains what 
seems to be a prose version of the Cantar del Rey Fernando, according 
to the chronicle itself, which is interpolated into the account of the 
compilation presumably followed by the PCG. This interpolation 
places the partition at the deathbed of the old king, in Castil de 
Cabezén, near Leén, and introduces a multitude of characters, 
among them the Cid, and a certain Cardinal Fernando, represented 
as an illegimate but favorite son of the king.!” The passage is quite 
long and full of detail, but the element most interesting for present 
purposes is the gloomy prophecy of fratricidal wars, uttered by one 
Arias Gonzalo on learning of the division of the empire.'* This 
prophecy, like the rest of the episode, does not appear in the PCG, 
but in spite of this fact, there are two separate references to it 
further on in the text, as well as another mention of Castil de Cabe- 
z6n and the Cid’s presence there.'® There can be little doubt, then, 

16 Ms. “J,” fol. 54 v; cf. Poesia Juglaresca, p. 399. The accepted theory in 
this regard is that the COR copied the fragment of the Cantar from the Crénica de 
1344. The passages are certainly almost identical, but I am far from convinced 


that the 1344 is the earlier document. The matter will be discussed at more 
length in another article. 

17 This Fernando is the son of Fernando el Magno and the Princess of Savoy, 
according to the Mocedades de Rodrigo, reproduced in prose form in the 1344 for 
the first time. The poem must obviously have been in existence for some time 
before its inclusion in that chronicle, however. (See Antologia de Poetas Liricos, 
XI, 334.) 

18 “Sefior, bien se yo que la guerra que vos soliedes dar a moros que se tornara 
agora sobre nos, e matarnos emos parientes con parientes; asi seremos todos 
estragados, los mezquinos de Espafia.” (Ms. “J,” fol. 57 v.) 

19 In the chapter which tells how Garcia, the youngest son of Fernando, took 
from his sister Urraca half of her inheritance, the PCG says: “Et ella quando lo 
sopo, comengo a llorar muy fuerte, et dixo: Ay rey don Fernando! En mal punto 
partiste tu tus regnos, ca lo que Arias Gonzalo dixo ya se ua llegando: esto es que 
toda Espafia cadrie en perdimiento por nos.” (P. 429a2:-27.) 

Then in the account of the first pitched battle between the brothers Sancho 
and Garcia, the chronicler himself comments: “Et segund cuenta la estoria, alli 
se yua cumpliendo lo que dixiera Arias Gonzalo que se matarien sobre los regnos 
hermanos con hermanos et parientes con parientes.” (P. 499b,.) 
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that the authors of the PCG were working from a source containing 
the poem from which the CVR took the Castil de Cabezén episode, 
since, in spite of the complete omission of those scenes, they are 
later referred to as though they formed a part of the story already 
told. The compilers of the CVR were aware of the doubtful 
authenticity of their version of the partition of the kingdoms, as 
they expressly declare,”° and it is at least possible that those of the 
PCG rejected it in toto, but on coming upon the later references to 
Castil de Cabez6n in the source, copied them in, forgetting that the 
episodes mentioned had been omitted in their text. At all events, 
the presence in the CVR of popular material not found in the PCG 
does not in this case indicate that the former contains a later develop- 
ment of the legend, since the carelessness of the royal chroniclers 
reveals their acquaintance with the episode contained in the CVR. 

The portion of the chronicles devoted to the relation of the life 
and deeds of the Cid is longer than that assigned to any of the kings, 
and in all this important part, it is generally accepted that the CVR 
contains a version older than that of the PCG.” In spite of this 
fact, Menéndez Pidal considers the CVR much later,” and explains 
the discrepancy in regard to the Mio Cid by a blind enthusiasm for 
the 12th Century Cantar on the part of the 14th Century compiler.” 
This is an explanation extremely hard for me to accept, as it goes 
contrary to everything we know about the customs of the early 
writers of chronicles. Menéndez Pidal himself has said that the 
reason for the centuries of oblivion which passed over the PCG was 
precisely that subsequent historians followed rather the later 
chronicles, paying no attention to the original work inspired by 
Alfonso X.* If it was the usual practice to use the most up-to-date 

Also, when Sancho asks the Cid for advice, he receives the following answer: 
‘Sennor, non me semeia guisado de uos yo conseiar que vayades contra el manda- 
miento de wuestro padre; ca bien sabedes uos que cuando yo llegue a Cabecon, 
que uuestro padre partidos avie ya los regnos, et cuando yo llegue a el, fizome 


yurar en las sus manos que conseiasse a sus fijos lo meior que yo pudiesse et 
sopiesse.”” (P. 497bso.) 

*° In the midst of the account of the partition, there is interpolated the jol- 
lowing: “ Dizen aqui el argobispo don Rodrigo de Toledo y don Lucas de Tuy y 
Pero Marcos cardenal de Santiago que en su salut antes que enfermase el Rey don 
Fernando ni fuese a tierra de Celtiberia y a Valencia asi como deximos, que fizo 
el sus cortes en Leon y que entonces partio los Reynos a los fijos.”” (Ms. “J,’’ fol. 
54 v.) 

*t Cantar de Mio Cid (Madrid, 1908), I, 134-5. 

= He gives it the approximate date of 1360; Poesia Juglaresca, p. 398; also 
La Espafia del Cid, 11, 971. 

*3 El Poema del Cid y las Crénicas Generales, in Revue Hispanique, 1898, V, 438. 

™« Estudios Literarios (Madrid, 1921), p. 175. 
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arrangement, why should we not consider the existence of a 12th 
Century version in a certain chronicle strong evidence that the said 
chronicle was composed before other works containing 14th Century 
versions of the same poem? Certainly we should ask for fairly 
conclusive evidence to the contrary before setting aside such indica- 
tions of comparative date.» It must be borne in mind, however, 
that when Menéndez Pidal first elaborated his theory of the lost 
Abbreviation, there was in that hypothesis no room for the possibil- 
ity that the CVR might be earlier than the PCG, so that some 
explanation of the earlier versions, not only of the Mio Cid, but also 
of the Siete Infantes, had to be found. With the disappearance 
of the Abbreviation theory, these explanations are no longer neces- 
sary, it seems to me. We now have a perfectly clear case of two 
chronicles containing variants of the same legends, those of one 
manifestly earlier than those of the other. Whatis there to combat 
the obvious conclusion? 27 


Another point of significant interest in the comparison of the two 
chronicles is their treatment of the story of the coming of the 
Almordvides to Spain. The PCG is quite confused in this part,” 
but briefly, after explaining that Alfonso VI had married Zaida, 
daughter of Abenhabet, king of Seville, it states that the Almordvides 


* Don Julio Cejador takes Menéndez Pidal severely to task for his lack of 
logic in this connection: ‘“Segin Menéndez Pidal, en la Crénica de Veinte Reyes 
entré de lleno el texto del Cantar. jCudl? El del cédice de Per Abbat? No; 
otro més antiguo. Si asi es, la primera Crénica, mucho anterior, tomédse, segin él, 
de una redaccién posterior y decadente; y la Crénica de Veinte Reyes, mucho més 
posterior a la primera Crénica, se tomé, también segtin él, de la mds antigua redac- 
cién. Esto pugna con cuanto suele hacerse. La dltima refundicién suele matar 
los textos anteriores, aqui sucede todo lo contrario . . .”” (El Cantar de Mio Cid 
y la Epopeya Castellana, printed by the Revue Hispanique, 1920, XLIX, 272. 
See also Antologia, XI, 320.) 

26 Lack of space prevents more than passing mention of the story of the Siete 
Infantes, but it will be recalled that in the Leyenda, Menéndez Pidal says that the 
CVR, like all the chronicles based on the supposed Abbreviation, contains a 
version of the Cantar de los Siete Infantes similar to that found in the PCG and 
older than that of the 1344 and later chronicles. The statement that the CVR 
omits certain episodes found in the PCG, and consistently abbreviates the form of 
expression, may, I think, be interpreted as indicating an earlier and therefore less 
developed version of the legend. Cf. Leyenda, pp. 56, 71, 411. 

27 The PCG also contains several long chapters concerning the miracles and 
legendary incidents in connection with the death and burial of the Cid, which are 
obviously late additions to the story, and which are lacking in the CVR. See 
H. R. Lang, Contributions to the Restoration of the “Poema del Cid,” printed by the 
Revue Hispanique, 1926, LX VI, 41-42. 

28 Cf. Menéndez Pidal’s discussion of this passage in Estudios Literarios, pp. 
199 and 222. 
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came from Africa at the request of Alfonso and his father-in-law. 
They had no sooner landed than they turned against their allies 
and defeated them twice, at Sacralias and at Uclés. Then, without 
a word of explanation, the royal chronicle goes on with another 
version of the tale, and says that the African warriors came in 
response to a call for help from a coalition of Alfonso’s enemies 
among the Moors of the Peninsula, and again we read of the two 
disasters of Sacralias and Uclés. The CVR, on the other hand, 
barely mentions Zaida as one of Alfonso’s mistresses (not his wife), 
and contains an account which agrees closely with the second one of 
the PCG as to the manner of the coming of the hosts from Africa. 
In one important particular does it differ from the PCG, for the 
CVR, correctly, places the battle of Uclés long after that of Sacralias, 
not immediately before, as does the Alfonsian history. The PCG 
certainly used two separate sources here, one Christian and one 
Arab, as Menéndez Pidal says,*® and the first suggestion that one 
would naturally make to explain the difference between it and the 
CVR, is that the latter was a later work, and corrected the confusion 
of the PCG by simply omitting the first version found therein. 
This is logical enough when taken alone, and may possibly be the 
true explanation, but in view of the situation already noted in the 
ease of the partition of the kingdoms of Fernando el Magno, are we 
not justified in seeking a similar explanation here? I think so, for 
we have textual evidence of the preference of the compilers of the 
CVR for the first version of the PCG, although they included only 
the second.*® Now given this conviction of the truth of the Chris- 
tian version, which included the story of Zaida, would these com- 
pilers have left it out if they had been working with a source which 
contained it? Confronted with a choice between suppressing the 
account of don Rodrigo and that of some Arab historian, would they 
have hesitated an instant? I cannot think so. The explanation 
must be that they had before them only the Arab version, perhaps 
all written out and requiring only to be copied, and that they there- 
fore included it, although not without a protest. We must remem- 
ber that the chroniclers might be familiar with the original Latin 
text of the Archbishop, and still not trust themselves to make a 
2” Td. p. 200. 


%° ‘nero dizen aqui el arcobispo don Rodrigo y don Lucas de Tuy quel rrey 
don Alfonso enbio por los almoravides por consejo de Abenhabet rrey de Sevilla 
y de Cordova, que era su suegro, cuydando que le ayudarien contra todos los 
moros de aquen mar, y que se matarien unos a otros, y esta es la verdat. Mas 


comoquier que esto fuese, paso aquell rrey moro con muy grand poder a Algezira 
Talhadra. ...” (Ms. “J,” fol. 85 v.) 
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translation, for as a rule they were dealing with ready-made versions 
in the romance tongue, in the form of a compilation of the histories 
of the Toledano and of the Tudense. If the authors of the CVR had 
taken up the task of straightening out the confusion existing in the 
PCG, their expressed conviction of the truth of the Archbishop’s 
account would have led them to suppress the other. It seems to me 
more probable that the compilers of the PCG were the ones who 
added the Zaida version of the coming of the Almordvides, and 
carelessly forgot to delete the Arab account which they too found in 
the sources.*! 

The last years of the reign of Alfonso VI, as well as the account 
of his death, are taken by both chronicles from the compilation of 
Rodrigo and Lucas, and no important variations occur. It is at 
this point that the original COR ended, in my opinion, but the fact 
can be shown only by a comparison of the relations between the CVR 
and the PCG after as well as before the death of Alfonso VI. Thus 
far we have seen that the CVR contains versions of the legends of 
Garci-Ferndndez, of the Siete Infantes and of the Cid which are 
prior to those of the PCG; that it is at least possible to consider the 
accounts in the CVR of the partition of the kingdoms of Fernando el 
Magno and of the coming of the Almordvides as prior to those of the 
royal chronicle. In general, up to the point we have now reached, 
either the PCG contains material which appears to have been added 
by its compilers to the sources used for the CVR, or there is internal 
evidence to show that the royal chroniclers were acquainted with 
the episodes omitted by them but included in the CVR. I do not 
wish to be understood as claiming that the foregoing constitutes 
definite proof of the priority of this portion of the CVR, but it is my 
contention that the evidence is strongly in favor of that hypothesis. 

From the very beginning of the reign of Alfonso VII, the relations 
between the CVR and the PCG undergo profound modifications. 
In this portion of the chronicles, it is the former which contains 
additions and interpolations not found in the text of the PCG, 
whereas the latter adheres ever more closely to the text of the 
Toledano. The CVR makes more use than before of the Tudense, 
and introduces several very long and important digressions ob- 
viously popular in origin, although for perhaps the greater part of 
this section of the chronicle, Rodrigo is still the principal source. 

31 It should be noted that the Toledano probably drew his own account from 
popular sources, for he says that Zaida fell in love with Alfonso without having 
seen him: “Haec (i.e., Zaida) auditis magnalibus Aldephonsi, licet non visum, 
vehementi tamen desiderio adamavit.” (Hisp. Illus., II, 109.) 
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The style of the CVR also shows a tendency toward greater smooth- 
ness and ease of diction, although it never approaches the verbosity 
of the PCG. 

The first major variant in the chronicles after the end of the 
reign of Alfonso VI is found when the CVR interpolates four 
chapters on the struggle of Alfonso I of Portugal with the Church, a 
contest from which the monarch emerged victorious. I have not 
identified the source, but it is so closely knit into the preceding and 
following passages on the kings of Portugal that it does not give the 
impression of having been inserted by the compilers of the CVR, 
but seems rather to have formed an integral part of the unknown 
source. It does not appear in the PCG nor in the Latin texts. 

Such differences in the use of sources by the two chronicles 
become more and more marked from the reign of Sancho III on. 
The CVR uses not only Rodrigo, but other and unknown works, 
and even when both it and the PCG are based on the Archbishop’s 
text, the variations in style, order of incident, etc., are much greater 
than in the first portion of the chronicles. Further on, in the reign 
of Alfonso VIII, the CVR has another long passage on the rebellion 
of Lope de Arenas in Zorita,** and includes the description of the mar- 
riage of the young king with Eleanor of England,™ sister of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. In fact, this entire reign abounds in additions on the 
part of the CVR, but in view of the fact that there is as yet no 
published text available for reference, I shall mention only two more; 
the faithfulness of Diego Lépez de Vizcaya, former “‘alférez”’ of 
lernando II of Leén, to the latter’s son, and the long account of 
the heroic defense of the castles of Aguilar and Monte Agudo by 

# Ms. “J,” fols. 107 r. et seq. According to the CVR, the king thereafter 
was “obispo e argobispo de todo su rreyno en todos sus dias, que ninguno no ovo 
poder en su tierra de fazer ninguna cosa sino como el quiso.”’ This passage has 
no historical basis whatsoever, and is quite inconsistent with the character of the 
first king of Portugal, who actually placed himself under the protection of the 
Pope, and was very careful to keep the friendship of the Holy See throughout his 
life. These relations were not maintained in the following reigns, and the passage 
is probably founded on some ballad on the subject which mistakenly attributed to 
Alfonso I the rebellious attitude of his grandson toward the Church. It may well 
have been taken from one of the Portuguese versions of the PCG. 

*% This passage contains the tale of the treachery of one Dominguillo, and his 


assassination of Lope de Arenas, which forms the subject of a “romance’”’ pub- 
lished in the Romancero General (Bibl. de Aut. Esp., XVII, 7). 

4 This incident is curiously omitted in the Hispania Illustrata text of Rodrigo, 
for although a chapter-heading reads “De Nuptiis Regis,” there is no mention of 


the wedding in the text. This may explain its omission by the PCG. (Cf. 
Hisp. Illus., 11, 119.) 
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Diego Marquez. These two episodes are interpolated by the CVR 
between two consecutive sentences of the Toledano, whose text is 
reproduced before and after the digression.» The PCG contains a 
translation of the Archbishop’s account without the additions of the 
CVR, and it appears that the authors of the latter made use of the 
same translation. Whether they knew it as part of an enlarged 
compilation containing the episodes unknown to the compilers of 
the PCG, or whether these were added for the first time in the CVR, I 
cannot say. 

But it is not always the CVR which carries the greater detail in 
this portion, for at the beginning of the account of the reign of 
Fernando III, the PCG goes at great length into the raid which 
Alfonso IX made into Castile,** and tells the tale of the capture of 
the rebellious Alvaro de Lara, omitted entirely by the CVR.*7 The 
PCG here follows the Toledano almost word for word, to the exclu- 
sion of other sources, and as they go on into the reign of Fernando 
III, the two chronicles draw even further apart. Both recount a 
series of campaigns, battles, raids and submissions of Moorish 
kings, but they are different accounts, and in some cases, different 
campaigns. Because of the close adherence of the PCG to the 
story of Rodrigo, it contains graphic descriptions only of events in 
which the Archbishop took part, but the CVR seems almost alive 
with stirring episodes, recounted with a wealth of detail, and this not 
of the commonplace kind which later became the stock phrases of 
the “libros de caballerfa,’”’ but of a sort to make each battle, each 
siege, stand out as an individual exploit. 

These relations, or rather this lack of relations, between the 
chronicles continues up to the death of Alfonso IX of Leén, an 
event which gave the two crowns to Fernando III of Castile. At 
this point in the narrative the PCG and the CVR come together 
again, and this time they are so similar as to appear no longer 
separate works, but merely different manuscripts of the same 
chronicle. Thus they continue to the end, the death of Fernando 
III, and this portion constitutes the third division of the CVR of 
which I spoke earlier. There is little more to say about the chroni- 
cle, as in its latter pages it almost completely loses its identity and 

% T.e., between the enumeration of the children of Alfonso VIII by his second 
wife, Berenguella, and the separation of the royal couple by the Church. Cf. 
Hisp. Illus., U1, 123; CVR, Ms. “J,” fol. 119 r. 

3 PCG, p. 714ao. 


** For Menéndez Pidal’s comments on this omission, see Catdlogo de la Real 
Biblioteca (3rd ed.), Madrid, 1918, p. 118. 
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becomes merged with the PCG. There is no doubt as to which of 
the two assumed the character of the other, because the style of the 
CVR had to undergo a drastic revision to conform to the standard 
of verbosity of the latter chapters of the PCG. I shall note only 
that in these chapters, the unified chronicle still uses the Toledano as 
a base, although with enormous amplifications, and the occasional 
addition of extraneous material.** The Archbishop’s history went 
no further than the taking of Cordova, and the two chronicles 
thereafter use an anonymous continuation thereof, as they announce 
in the text.** There are minor differences in the last chapters, 
but they are of no greater importance than those of the various 
manuscripts of the PCG itself. 

I trust that this summary and somewhat arbitrary sketch of 
some features of the CVR and the PCG has served to present at 
least a general idea of the relations between them, and, more im- 
portant still, the variations of those relations in different sections of 
the text. It is upon the existence of such variations that I base my 
contention that it is not impossible that the first part of the CVR was 
composed before the PCG, since in that portion of the text, so many 
of the popular episodes reveal forms older than those contained in 
the royal chronicle, whereas later on, it is the CVR which carries 
what look like more recent developments. 

It must be admitfed at once that no physical evidence of any 
break in the chronicle is to be found in any of the manuscripts, and 
that the evidence as to its existence is all internal. There is, how- 
ever, another point which somewhat strengthens, it seems to me, 
the hypothesis that the original work extended no further than the 
end of the reign of Alfonso VI. 

There can be no question as to the original title of the chronicle, 
for it is quite clear from the manuscripts that it was called Crénica 
de Once Reyes. Menéndez Pidal, however, gave it the name of 
Crénica de Veinte Reyes, under which he listed it in his Catdlogo de la 
Real Biblioteca,*® and this has become the accepted designation, 


8 The most notable factual addition to the Latin text is the so-called “‘Cabal- 
gada de Jerez,” although it is not found in all the manuscripts of the PCG. Cf. 
p. 725, n. 

3° “Y porque se cumplan fasta acabados los fechos y la vida deste rrey don 
Fernando en cuya rrazon dexa el argobispo la ystoria, dize el que la sigue asi:” 
(Ms. “J,” fol. 144 v.; similarly PCG, p. 736bs0). 

“© We find there the following explanation of this title: “CRONICA DE 
VEINTE REYES. Asi la debemos llamar, aunque los manuscritos la denominen 
Crénica de Once Reyes, pues cometen en esto una impropiedad notoria, porque 
tratan de veinte.” (Catdlogo, V, p. 107.) 
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although not without some protests.“ Why, then, was it ever called 
Crénica de Once Reyes? Professor H. R. Lang is of the opinion that 
the original chronicle dealt, as might be inferred from the title, only 
with the first eleven kings of the twenty, that is, from Fruela II 
through Sancho II.” This is certainly a logical suggestion, and 
could be accepted readily enough were it not for the fact that there 
is no break in the chronicle at that point. Sancho II was assas- 
sinated before the walls of Zamora, and the story of his death and of 
the consequent charge of treachery made against the besieged town, 
with the judicial combat which ensued, is so bound up with the return 
of Alfonso VI from exile to take the vacant thrones of Leén and 
Castile, as to form a unified whole. This is certainly not a logical 
place to end a chronicle, and I can see no evidence that there ever 
was a break here, logical or illogical. The reign of Alfonso VI, 
mmediately following that of Sancho II, contains the major part of 
the life of the Cid, and shows throughout the same relations between 
the CVR and the PCG which characterize the preceding portions of 
the chronicles, but which change at the very beginning of the next 
reign, that of Alfonso VII. It is at the end of the reign of AlfonsoVI 
that it seems to me the break comes, but unfortunately, he is the 
thirteenth king in the list, according to my count.” At first glance, 
therefore, the title seems to contradict the hypothesis that the 
chronicle originally ended with this king. 

Further study, however, reveals that two of the predecessors of 
Alfonso VI on the throne of Le6n were usurpers, who wore the crown 
without legal right, and only during the lifetime of the lawful ruler, 
and that at least one of them was not considered as king of Le6n by 
the compilers of the CVR. These usurpers were (1) Ordojio IV 
(“‘el Malo”’), who rebelled against Sancho I with the help of Ferndn 
Gonzalez, and (2) Sancho II (rightful King of Castile by inheritance), 
who drove his brother, Alfonso VI, from the neighboring throne of 
Leén. Neither of these two had any claim to the Leonese crown 
save that of superior force, and each held it only for a few years, and 


“. E.g., that of Cejador, El Cantar de Mio Cid y la Epopeya Castellana, p. 284. 
“ Contributions, p. 40. 
* Follows a list of the kings up to this point: 

Fruela_ II Ramiro III 

Alfonso IV Bermudo II 

Ramiro II Alfonso V 

Ordofio III Bermudo III 

Sancho I Fernando I 

(Ordofio IV) (Sancho II) 

Alfonso VI 
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while the rightful king was still living. The CVR never refers to 
Ordofio IV as king, but dates the chapters by the years of the reign 
of Sancho I, even during the time when that king was exiled, 
although the same cannot be said in the case of Alfonso VI. There 
the chapters are dated by the years of his reign only after his return 
from exile. If these two usurpers are not to be regarded as legiti- 
mate monarchs, it follows that Alfonso VI is the eleventh lawful 
king of Leén treated by the chronicle. Since it is at the end of the 
account of his reign that we find the change in the relations between 
the CVR and the PCG which seems to set apart what precedes from 
what follows, I believe it extremely probable that the primitive 
Crénica de Once Reyes included the reigns from Fruela II to Alfonso 
VI, inclusive, and that the title was a correct designation of the 
contents. 

To sum up: that part of the CVR which precedes the end of the 
reign of Alfonso VI contains versions of legendary and semi- 
legendary tales which are older than the corresponding versions of 
the PCG; in the passages on the partition of the kingdoms of Fer- 
nando el Magno and on the coming of the Almordvides, it is at 
least possible that the CVR may contain the older forms; from the 
reign of Alfonso VII through that of Alfonso IX, we find an increas- 
ing amount of material unknown to the PCG and possibly later 
than that chronicle; in the reign of Fernando III, the CVR abruptly 
returns to the form of the PCG, and coincides with it to the end. 

On the basis of these facts, I am of the opinion that the COR was 
written toward the end of the 13th Century,* and included the 
reigns from Fruela II through Alfonso VI; that at some later time, 
possibly before the appearance of the PCG,* a second part was ad- 
ded, which brought the history up to the death of Alfonso IX and the 
union of Castile and Leén; later still, and certainly after the PCG, 
the chronicle (no longer a Crénica de Once Reyes, in spite of the 
title still used by the scribes) was continued in conformity with the 
royal history to the end of the reign of Fernando III. 

It is not claimed that this paper definitely establishes anything 

“ Ms. “J,” fol. 9 r. 

“It might conceivably have been one of several partial histories afterward 


combined to make the PCG, or intended to form part of the unfinished Grande 
Estoria, although this is pure conjecture. 

“6 | say possibly before the PCG was finished, because neither in the first nor 
in the second division of the CVR is there the slightest evidence to show that the 
compilers of the latter were aware of the existence of a work carrying the prestige 
which the PCG, sponsored by two kings, must have had in the years immediately 
following its appearance. 
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more than a possibility that the COR is earlier than the PCG, but in 
the opinion of the writer, that much is shown. The evidence pre- 
sented is, due to considerations of space, incomplete and sketchy, 
but even so, it seems to justify a reconsideration of the question of 
the relations between the CVR and the other early chronicles, the 
result of which might give the former a much more important place 
than has hitherto been accorded it. 


THEODORE BABBITT 
Yale University 





**QUILLOTRO”’ Y SUS VARIANTES 


QUILLOTRO 


L autor del Didlogo de la Lengua escribia entre 1535 y 1536, en 

N&poles: ‘‘Un quillotro dezian antiguamente en Castilla por 
lo que acd dezis un cotal; ya no se dize de ninguna manera.— Ha 
sucedido algin otro vocablo en su lugar ?—Ninguno, ni es menester, 
porque aquel quitllotro no servia sino de arrimadero para los que 
no sabian o no se acordavan del vocablo de la cosa que querian 
decir.’’* Cita es ésta que los anotadores de textos antiguos, en 
comento de semejante voz ristica, traen siempre a colacién. Y, sin 
embargo, los asertos de Juan de Valdés, que tan bien conocia las 
acepciones, matices y empleo de voces castellanas, nos parecen de 
dudosa exactitud en el caso presente. Posible es que se dijera 
quillotro antiguamente en Castilla; pero no pasa de mera conjetura 
suya. La lengua antigua sdélo podia él conocerla a través de los 
textos, y el empleo literario de aquella palabra era de fecha reciente 
cuando se escribié el Didlogo: como sustantivo aparece primera- 
mente, segin mis averigiiaciones, en el teatro de Encina; con 
desinencia verbal, unos diez afos antes, en la Vita Christi (1482) 
de fray [iigo de Mendoza (cfr. infra). Que en tiempos del Didlogo 
no se dijese ya de ninguna manera, parece igualmente inexacto, si 
atendemos al empleo frecuente que de tal palabra se hace en los 
autos y farsas pastoriles de aquella época. Y también lo es, al 
menos en sus términos absolutos, la afirmacién de que qutllotro sélo 
servia para reemplazar una palabra que no se recordaba: voces 
tan comunes como algo y cosa no iba nadie a substituirlas con 
quillotro por serle precisamente desconocidas aquéllas o por olvi- 
darsele al instante de hablar. 

No hallo semejante vocablo, ni ninguna de sus variantes, en el 
Vniuersal vocabulario en latin y en Romance (1490) de Alfonso 
de Palencia, ni en el Vocabulario de las dos lengvas, toscana y cas- 
tellana (1570) de Cristébal de las Casas ;? tampoco en el Thesaurus 
Hispano-Latinus (1590) de Bartolomé Bravo, ni en la edicién 
aumentada que he podido consultar del P. Requejo;* no la trae el 

1 Ed. José F. Montesinos (Clés. Cast.), Madrid, 1928, pag. 116, 


2 Ed. consultada, Venecia, 1608. 
8 Villagarsiae, 1761. 
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extenso Dictionary in Spanish and English (1599) de Richard 
Percivale, ni la edicién ‘‘enlarged and amplified’’ (1623) de John 
Minsheu; y falta en los varios léxicos de lenguas americanas que 
he visto, como el voluminoso Vocabvlario en lengva castellana y 
mexicana (1571) de fray Alonso de Molina. No se encuentra 
tampoco en algunos diccionarios del siglo xvii: v. gr. Lezicon 
Tetraglotton: An  English-French-Italian-Spanish Dictionary 
(1660) de James Howell, Vocabulario en Espaiiol y en Flamenco 
(1669) de Colijn de Thovoyon. Tréaela, si, Hierosme Victor en su 
Tesoro de las tres lengvas, Espatiola, Francesa y Italiana (1606) * 
que la define asi: ‘‘Qutllotro, pour Aquel otro, mot de villageois 
pour signifier l’autre, ou bien, chose. .. .’’ Covarrubias, en el 
Tesoro de la lengva castellana (1611),° la declara concisamente: 
**palabra rustica, vale aquel otro.’’ Con mayor exactitud, César 
Oudin repite literalmente en el Tesoro de las dos lengvas, espaiiola y 
francesa (1616) * la definicién de Hierosme Victor; y con suma 
brevedad registra el vocablo John Minsheu en su Vocabvlarivm 
Hispanico Latinum et Anglicum (1617), diciendo: ‘‘Qutllotro, i. 
Aquel otro.’’ La definicién de Covarrubias, repetida por Francio- 
sini en 1620 (‘‘parola rustica, vale quell’altro’’),’ sera recogida 
easi literalmente un siglo mas tarde en el Diccionario de Autori- 


dades: ‘‘Lo mismo que aquel otro. Es voz ristica, y la trahe 


Covarr.’’ En el mismo aiio que se publicé el primer tomo de este 


diccionario, saliéd a luz el de John Stevens,® donde se le da ademas 
otra acepcidén, ‘‘ disturbance, trouble,’’ recogida luego en los vocabu- 
larios de Delpino ® y Fernandez.’° 

En cuanto a la formacién del vocablo, Federico Hanssen repite: 
**Una combinacién de aquel y otro es quillotro.’’** Y con superior 
acierto es declarada contraccién de aquello y otro en el Diccionario 
de la Academia, el cual sigue a Juan de Valdés en estos términos: 
**Voz ristica con que se daba a entender aquello que no se sabia 


4 Ed. consultada, Colonia, 1637. 

5 Idem, Madrid, 1674. 

6 Idem, Bruxelles, 1625. 

7 Lorenzo Franciosini Florentin, Vocabolario Espaiiol e Italiano, ete., 
Segunda Parte, Roma, 1620. 

8A New Dictionary, Spanish and English and English and Spanish, ete. 
By Captain John Stevens, London, 1726. 

® A Dictionary Spanish and English, etc. By Joseph Giral Delpino, Lon- 
don, 1763. 

10 Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages. By Felipe Fernan- 
dez, London, 1817. 

11 Gramatica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 1913, pag. 85. 
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o no se acertaba a expresar de otro modo.’’*? El vocablo se conserva 
atin en tierras de Ciudad Rodrigo.** Veamos ahora los casos de 
significado cierto que de tal palabra y de sus variantes tengo regis- 
trados. No se me oculta que, dentro del significado cierto, queda 
un margen de matices para la interpretacién individual. 


ALGO, COSA. “Hora débele un quellotro/y veris eémo te acusa” 
(Encina, Teatro, ed. 1893, pag. 232). “ Ven, verds,/haremos dos mill 
quellotros ” (Ibid. 138). “ Ahao! madre, llegdos acé,/verés otro como yo 

. ./en aquel quillotro [un espejo] esté” (Auto, ed. Rouanet, II, 430). 
“Sefor muy lluzido,/sabéis vn quillotro que tengo pensado?” (Juan de 
Paris, Egloga, ed. Cronan, 413). Con el sentido de cosa semejante, en 
estos versos de Tirso: “ —Salgan libres esos dos,/pues inocentes estén . . ./ 
—Sin tormentos ni quillotros?/ ... ¢Sin ruidos/de toecas, aguas y 
potros?” (Vida de Herodes, II, 11); y en los siguientes de Lope de Vega: 
“La nueua juuentud Gramaticanda/llena de solescismos y quillotros/ que, 
del Parnaso mal impuestos potros,/dize que Apolo en sus borrones anda” 
(Rimas hum. y div., Madrid, 1634, fol. 28 v). 

AMOR. “Si aqui es el amor quillotro,/quillotrado estoy por ella” 
(Tirso, Vergonzoso en palacio, III, 2). 

CELOS. “No os espante, Antén, que s6/marido y quillotros tengo./ 
—é Qué son quillotros ?—Diabros :/que este nombre les conviene” (Vélez de 
Guevara, B.A.E., XLV, 192 ab). 

CONVERSACION, DISCUSION. “Pues no stemos en quellotros./ 
iSus! eantemos voz en grito” (Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y églogas, ed. 
1867, pag. 36). También en Tirso varios personajes discuten sobre lo 
que ha de hacerse, y uno de ellos pone punto final diciendo: “ Callad, 
dejéos de quillotros” (Santa Juana, 2da., II, 2). 

EFECTO, IMPRESION. “—Asi me dejas, traidor?—Melisa, doma 
otros potros,/que ya no me hace quillotros/en el alma vueso amor ” (Tirso, 
Vergonzoso en palacio, I, 4). 

ESPECIE, GENERO. “—AlI frio cura el calor/y al desamor el amor./ 
—No es mi mal dese quillotro” (Lucas Fernandez, pag. 96). 

MAQUINACION, TENTATIVA. “jAho! dno veis qué mogigatos/ 
hablan? Sabéis her quillotros/para dar la muerte al conde,/y épeseu- 
daisnos por qué/os prendemos?” (Tirso, Vergonzoso en palacio, I, 13). 

NOTICIA, NOVEDAD. “Mi tio el cura me escribié/esta semana 
pasada/de mi aldea mil quillotros” (Lope de Vega, Ejemplo de casadas, 
Acad. XV, 3 a). 

REQUIEBRO, GALANTEO. Una fingida campesina responde al 
caballero que la galantea, sabiendo que ella esté desposada con otro: 
“ ¢Parécele a su mercé/que las labradoras usan/quillotros de amor, infame/ 

12 Ed. 1925, corrigiendo debidamente las anteriores, que decian: ‘*. . . con 
que primitivamente se daba a entender. .. .’’ 

18 Cfr. Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino, Salamanca, 1915. 
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si no es con voluntad lumpia?” (Tirso, Villana de Vallecas, II, 5). Y el 
mismo significado tiene en el siguiente pasaje de Lope de Vega: 


—Pardiez, que vienes, Mencia, iy en quillotros me pagais! 
para decirte un requiebro, —éQué tenemos por quillotros? 
—Para serviros, me quiebro —Las cosas con que vosotros 
pies y manos cada dia, a las mujeres burlais. 

(San Diego de Alcalé, Acad. V, 53 a.) 


Con funcién de adjetivo, significando blando, en esta frase: “ Mas 
quellotro esté que un higo” (Lucas Fernandez, p. 140). 


QUILLOTRA 


Algunos diccionarios de la segunda mitad del siglo xviii y 
principios del siguiente, como los de Sobrino aumentado,™ Sejour- 
nant ** y el ya citado de Felipe Fernandez le dan a esta voz el 
mismo significado que a qutllotro, i.e., ‘‘aquella otra, la otra.’ 
Ningin ejemplo que lo confirme tengo registrado. Pero posee 
alguna acepcién mas que la de amiga, manceba, que trae el Dic- 
cionario de la Academia.** 


DADIVA. “Que dicen sus infanzones/que bravo enojo le da/el dar 
nada a los jueces,/y pues él es el juez/mayor, témelos pardiez,/y esta 
quillotra de nueces” (Lope de Vega, Principe perfecto, 2da., Acad., X, 
503 a). 

MANCEBA. Cierto duque, ya casado, pretende a la misma mujer que 
le habia rechazado de soltero: 


Porque si fué recuestada si se ha casado con otra? 
Sirena para casada, ¢Ha de gustar ser quillotra 
y aun con esto le aborrece, quien no quiso ser mujer? 
équé tien ya que responder (Tirso, Pretendiente al revés, I, 12.) 


QUILLOTRAR (SE) 


Variante es ésta que, siendo mucho mas frecuente en los textos 
que aquillotrar(se) o enquillotrar(se), no la registran los dicciona- 
rios antiguos ni el llamado de Autoridades. Solamente la encuentro 
en Giral Delpino y Stevens, con idéntico lenguaje: ‘‘to disturb, to 


14 Ed, Francisco Cormon, Amberes, 1769. 

15 Dictionaire espagnol-frangois, etc. Par Mr. Sejournant, Paris et Lyon, 
1789. 

16 En el ‘‘ecuydo quellotras, que e estado durmiendo’’ de Fernando Diaz 
(ed. Cronan, p. 321), respuesta de un zagal a quien le rifien por descuidar el 
ganado, tanto puede significar otras cosas como diablos o algo por el estilo. 
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trouble; rustical.’’ El participio, quillotrado, lo traen varios, como 
Franciosini: ‘‘vocabolo rustico, e vale innamorato o vinto dall’ 
amore.’’ En el Dicc. de la Acad. (ed. 1925), quillotrar(se), 
declarada voz familiar, no ristica, tiene las acepciones siguientes: 
excitar, estimular, avivar; enamorar, cautivar; meditar, pensar, 
estudiar, discurrir; componer, engalanar; quejarse, lamentarse. 
Algunos significados mas se veran en los ejemplos que pongo a con- 
tinuacién. 


ADMIRARSE. “Juro a diez, mds bobo esté/que el triste que anda 
en aprieto./ No te quellotras, Benito? ”, viendo cierto pastor la suntuosa 
y resplandeciente capilla donde se celebra una solemnidad. (Gil Vicente, 
Auto da fe, ed. Obras, 1843, I, 65.) 

APAREJAR. “Di que ya estan quillotrados,/que en comiendo unos 
bocados/los puede mandar cargar,” se dice de unas bestias que irfén de 
acarreo. (Auto, ed. Rouanet, I, 101.) 

ATAVIARSE. “Esta que viene repicada,/quellotrada a la morisca,/ 
nos diré qué sefiefisea ” (Gil Vicente, loc. cit.). 

CUIDAR. “—Dadme otra ropa,/que vengo hecho un palomino./— 
i Qué calado!—Hecho una sopa;/mas dadme algunas en vino,/porque unas 
sopas con otras/se avengan ac4 mejor./ —Bien tu enfermedad quillotras ” 
(Tirso, Pretendiente al revés, 111, 12). Aunque acaso tenga aqui el sentido 
irénico de diagnosticar 0 manifestar. 

DISCURRIR. “ Busquémoslos, que después/quillotraremos el modo/ 
eon que han de ir” (Tirso, Vergonzoso en palacio, I, 8). También en La 
Santa Juana (3ra., I, 16) del mismo autor, para castigar a uno haciéndole 
tomar purga eficacisima, se dice: “ Hagamos que este hablador/la tome, 
y purgue con ella/todas las bellaquerias/que quillotré en tantos dias.”— 
“Vete a facer tus hechizos:/no me quillotres engaiios” (Lope de Vega, 
Batuecas del duque de Alba, Acad. XI, 506 b). 

ECHAR. “—Bato, por esto o esotro/no seré tuya en mi vida./—Pues 
oye, engafiosa Lida,/qué maldicién te quillotro ...” (Lope de Vega, 
Trabajos de Jacob, Acad. III, 242 b). 

ENAMORAR. “ David, como tiene amores,/aunque en la campaiia 
esté,/por aplacar sus dolores/por silbos sospiros da./ Dejéle tan quillo- 
trado/la prudente Abigail,/que su corazén viril/a la dama ha subjetado ” 
(Lope de Rueda, Auto de Naval y de Abigail, ed. 1908, II, 370). En 
La eleccién por la virtud, de Tirso, cierta moza dice al galan que la corteja 
con ingenio y pasién: “jAh, hi de pucha,/que bien sabéis quillotrar” 
(acto I, ese. 10). Véase el mismo significado en Las batuecas del duque 
de Alba de Lope de Vega (ed. Acad. XI, 530 a). Por analogia, cautivar: 
“Y en alta voz dijo: —E] que de todos los vecinos deste lugar y zagales 
dél nunea hubiere sido enamorado, véngalo diciendo y le daran un gentil 
recental . . . —Herndn Sanz, dadmelo a mi, que par diez nunca hu fiamo- 
rado ni m’a quillotrado tal refunfufadura” (Guzmdn de Alfarache, II, i, 
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2); “El alma me ha quillotrado/el garzén” (Tirso, Petia de Francia, II, 
13). Con sentido aun mas fuerte, traspasar de amor: “En mi vida vi 
garz6n/mas apuesto y mds garrido:/en suefios me ha quillotrado/el pecho. 
jAy sosiego mio!” (Tirso, Gallega Mari-Hernaéndez, I, 10); “ Chispas en 
el alma llevo:/a fe que vo quillotrado” (Tirso, Petia de Francia, II, 13). 

ENSOBERBECERSE. Se trata de un enamorado que hallaba cada 
vez mas ensoberbecida a la moza, “ y empeoraba de hora,/como rocin de 
Gaeta/quillotrandose la moza” (Tirso, Pretendiente al revés, III, 17). 

ENTENDER, PENETRAR. “E en aquestos males tales,/tan mor- 
tales,/mds quellotra un palaciego/que no fisico ni crego” (Eneina, pag. 
175). 

ESCATIMAR. “ Agora, a vuestra vejez,/mos quillotrais la comida/y 
nos dais a mendiguez/mas tasado cada vez?” (Auto, ed. Rouanet, I, 54). 

EXCITARSE. “ Yo no sé si es amorio . . ./mas sea lo que sea . . ./ 
en viéndola me quillotro/y el alma se me menea” (Tirso, Vida de Herodes, 
I, 8). Porque dos campesinos se enzarzan sibitamente en una disputa, 
exclama un tercero: “Presto os quillotréis los dos” (Tirso, Petia de 
Francia, II, 11). 

LAMENTARSE. “ Que forzada es la partida,/por mas que nos quello- 
tremos ” (Encina, pag. 62). 

PERSUADIR. “En fin, éque no hay quillotrar/a vueso padre, 
Fenisa,/para que un disanto a misa/guargueros nos venga a echar?” 
(Tirso, Pretendiente al revés, I, 11). 

PRESUMIR. “A mi ver,/bien os quillotrais de villa” (Lucas Fernan- 
dez, pag. 58). 

REMEDIARSE. “Es mi dolar tan artero,/que me muero/sin saberme 
quillotrar ” (Lucas Ferndndez, pag. 88). 


AQUILLOTRAR (SE) 


Registralo el Dic. Acad. remitiendo al lector a la palabra Quillo- 
trar. Claro es su sentido en los pasajes siguientes del maestro 
Correas: ‘‘A quillotro aquillotrado, nunca le fallé velado: mucho 
precié cuando hallé éste [refrain] en boca de una duena, dicho tan 
honestamente por lo que a virgo perdido.’’** Y comentando otro 
refran, escribe: ‘‘Aballar es casi aquillotrar, carear y acomodar, 
mover el ganado y echarlo a pacer.’’** Consérvase la voz en ga- 
llego: ‘‘ Aqueleoutrar, hacer a uno diferente del que era, hacerle 
otro sujeto, bueno o malo.’’*® Respecto de aquillotrado, lo definia 
Hierosome Victor como ‘‘mot de paysan pour dire transporté 
d’amour,’’ lo que repite Oudin, afiadiendo éste: ‘‘. . . et eperdue- 

17 Vocabulario de refranes, etc., ed. Madrid, 1906, pag. 17 a. 

18 Ibid., 60 a. 

19 Valladares Niiiez, Dicc. gallego-castellano, Santiago, 1884. 
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ment amoureux.’’ Arnaldo de la Porte,?® que no consigna de 
quillotro o sus variantes que sean voces risticas, se limita a decir 
de aquillotrado: ‘‘lleno de amor’’ (bebanghen met liesde). Terre- 
ros ** declara: ‘‘lo toman algunos por lo mismo que enquillotrado. 
Oud. Dicc.’’ 

ALEGRARSE. “—dAllegram acd esa jesta/y aquellotrate de vero./ 
—jMia fe!, ya estoy pracentero” (Lucas Fernandez, pag. 29). “Y esta 
noche preluciente/aquillétrase la gente,/pues nacié el pastor valiente/con 
que seguros pastemos ” (Sdénchez de Badajoz, Farsa militar, ed. Libros de 
antafo, XI, 409). 

ASEGURAR. “Yo lo veo, prometo a mi/de que puedo aquellotrar/ 
que del dia en que nasci/yo nunca tal cosa vi” (Frey Ifigo de Mendoza, 
ed. VN. B. A. E., XIX, 18 a). 

PERECERSE POR. “—wNo hago sino if a vello/y apenas, Pachén, 
hay vez/que me aparte dél, que luego/me aquillotro por volver/a velle. 
—Debe de ser/el dios de amor” (Tirso, Vida de Herodes, III, 12). 

TURBARSE. “ Aun estoy aquillotrado/de un suefio que, por mi fee,/ 
acotra noche soié” (Farsa, ed. Rouanet, III, 357). 


ENQUILLOTRAR (SE) 


Define asi Covarrubias: ‘‘Enqvidlotrarse, rebolverse vna cosa 
con otra. Dixose de qutllotro, que vale en lengua toscana quel 
altro, aquel otro: termino barbaro y sayages con que significan la 
cosa inominada, qual la conciben en su pecho y no tiene termino 
ni vocablo propio con que nombrarla. Enquillotrado, rebuelto y 
dificultoso en si, que por ser tal el vocablo no le exprimen.’’ Para 
César Oudin significa ‘‘se brouiller et meslanger vne chose auec 
vne autre.’’ Conforme a Franciosini, ‘‘confondersi e mescolarsi 
vna cosa con l’altra.’’ Minsheu, siguiendo a Covarrubias, dice: 
‘‘revoluerse vna cosa con otra. L. dicttur quasi quillotro ab Ital: 
quel Altro. i. illum aliwm, terminus barbarus quo significamus rem 
quam concipimus et non recordamur proprij nominis.’’ Stevens da 
la forma transitiva, ‘‘to intangle, to confound, to mix, to per- 
plex.’’??, Para el Dicc. de Autoridades, ‘‘mudarse una cosa en 
otra, y en cierta manera transformarse y passar de un estado u 
calidad a otra diferente. Es termino barbaro y ristico, de que usan 
los Labradores de Sayago y otras partes para dar a entender que 

20 Nuevo Dictionario o Thesoro de la lengua Espaiola y Flamenca, etc., 
Amberes, 1659. 

21 Diccionario Castellano, etc. Por Esteban de Terreros y Pando, Madrid, 
1786-88. 

22 En gallego (enquillotar) es asimismo ‘‘enredar un negocio,’’ Valla- 
dares, op. cit., pag. 201 b. 
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las cosas se han mudado y no son las que solian. . . . Se toma tam- 
bien por enamorarse.’’ En el Sobrino aumentado, tras repetir la 
primera frase del Diccionario algo modificada, se agrega: ‘‘se prend 
aussi pour Devenir amoureux, et cet mot, pris dans cette acception, 
est fort usité parmi les gens de la campagne.’’ Segin Terreros, 
‘*Otros toman el Cast. por mezclarse una cosa con otra.’’ Y dando 
variedad de matices a su significado de enamorarse, diraé Sejournant : 
‘*s’amouracher, aimer beaucoup, chérir tendrement, s’attacher 
fortement.’’ Lamano y Beneite ** escribia en 1915: ‘‘ Enquitllotrar, 


enamorar, aderezar, componer, acomodar. Usase este término en 
la comarca mirobriegense.”’ 


CASAR. “2Y ya el cura/los ha enquillotrado?” (Lope de Vega, 
Novios de Hornachuelos, Acad. X, 71 a; véase también pag. 53 b). 

CASTIGAR. “Cuando os trayan/vuestras céleras a tanto/que me 
querdis maltratar,/él os sabr4 enquillotrar” (Vélez de Guevara, B. A. E., 
XLV, 192 b). 

ENAMORAR(SE). “De esa, pues, se enquillotré/nueso Arquillas 
de manera,/viéndola en una ribera . . .” (Tirso, Aquiles, II, 3). “ Gila, 
denpués/que te conozco, no soy/sefior de mi libertad;/y si va a dezir 
verdad,/tan enquillotrado estoy/que he de her un disparate/si a la mano 
no me vas” (Vélez de Guevara, Serrana de la Vera, ed. T. A. E., verso 
1182). 

PROPONERSE. “-—Y hagamos ambos al ama/agora una reverencia/ 

—Vaya/que si me enquillotro, nadie/me llevaré la ventaja/en saber 
hasta ” (Lope de Vega, Novios de Hornachuelos, Acad. X, 52 a). 
Aunque tal vez tenga aqui el significado de engreirse que le da a esta voz 
Manuel de Valbuena,** y también Felipe Ferndndez, “to grow vain.” 


Orras VARIANTES 


AQUILLOTRO. Ademas del significado regular de aquel otro (v. gr., 
Torres Naharro, II, 196), tiene al menos en un caso la acepcién de acogida: 
“ Pues en parte os e cabido,/h4zeme buen aquillotro” (Auto, ed. Rouanet, 
I, 373). 

DEQUILLOTRARSE. Lo trae Lope de Vega: “ —j Adidés, dulce gloria 
mia!/—iNo oyes aquel requiebro?/ Qué dura Gaya, qué niebro/no se 
dequillotraria? ” por enamorarse. (Batuecas del duque de Alba, Acad. XI, 
531 a). 

QUILLOTRADO. Hierosme Victor, Oudin, Arnaldo de la Porte, le dan 
una acepcién idéntica a la de aquillotrado (cfr. supra). Pero tiene algunas 
mds, como veremos. Stevens no considera sinédnimos ambos vocablos; 

28 Loe. cit. 

24 Dice, Universal Espafiol-Latino, Madrid, 1822, 
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acepta el significado corriente de aquillotrado, “ a clownish word, signifying 
desperately in love,” pero de quillotrado dice: “ disturb’d, troubl’d. A 
clownish word,” definicién copiada por Delpino. Con funcidén de adjetivo, 
significando cabal: “Es tan grande la bondad/de Xpoval consagrado/y 
su amor tan quillotrado/que a la muerte y crueldad/se ofrecié de muy 
buen grado” (Auto, ed. Rouanet, IV, 75). También por enrevesado: 
“Pues, si bien contar sabéis,/partidme sin divisién/los tres de que hazéis 
unién,/para ver ecémo entendéis/tan quillotrada razén” (Auto, ed. 
Rouanet, IV, 83). Empléase con valor de sustantivo, como sinénimo de 
hombre, individuo, en el caso siguiente: “ Los quillotrados/que venir man- 
dastes” (Rosiela, ed. Cronan, pag. 400). 

QUILLOTRADOR. Acufiado por Tirso: “jQue en tan mala cara 
hubiera/tan quillotrador donaire!” por gentil. (Gallega Mari-Herndndez, 
II, 1.) 

QUILLOTRANZA. “ Que sentirés gran tormento/en quellotranza tan 
eruda” (Encina, pag. 63). “Y aun Mingo, si se decrala,/por Pascuala/ 
mill quillotranzas pasé” (Lucas Fernandez, p. 93), por disgusto o des- 
ventura en ambos casos. 

QUILLOTRE. Véase Julio Cejador, Vocab. Medieval Castellano 
(Madrid, 1929), pdg. 329 a. 

QUILLOTRIJO. “A este nos vamos, que quicdé sabré/algin quillo- 
trijo de vuestro carillo” (Juan de Paris, Egloga, ed. Cronan, pdg. 407), 
por noticia. Jurdbase cémicamente, en fin, por san quillotrijo,*® asi como 
por santo quillotro ** y por san quillotrel.?" 

M. RoMERA-NAVARRO 

Umwversity of Pennsylvania 


25 Sanchez de Badajoz, Farsa moral, ed. Libros de antafio, XI, 254; Farsa 
del sordo, ed. Gallardo, Ensayo, I, col. 1147. 

26 Sanchez de Badajoz, Farsa del Colmenero, ed. cit. XI, 303. 

27 Idem, Farsa teologal, ed. cit. XI, 95. 





A STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S 
CITIZEN OF THE WORLD UPON THE CARTAS 
MARRUECAS OF JOSE CADALSO 


HAT Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World influenced Cadalso in 

his conception of the Cartas Marruecas* has been variously 
affirmed and denied. Ticknor stated that the latter show a greater 
resemblance to Goldsmith’s work than to Montesquieu’s Lettres 
persanes,? and this opinion was held by other critics, but recently 
two studies of Cadalso deny any influence of the Citizen of the 
World upon the Cartas Marruecas. Tamayo y Rubio in his 
Estudio critico* of these letters dismisses Ticknor’s suggestion as 
not worthy of discussion, since Cadalso makes no reference to 
Goldsmith either in his letters or in any of his other works and 
Miss Emily Cotton makes a similar statement in an article on 
Cadalso and his Foreign Sources in a recent periodical.* In view 
of this disparity of opinion, it is our purpose to determine what 
relation there may be between the two works. 

The Cartas Marruecas represent Cadalso’s attempt to make an 
analysis of his nation’s ills without touching on religion or poli- 
tics. He uses the fiction of a Moor, Gazel, travelling in Spain 
and writing his impressions to the sage Ben-Beley in Africa. 
Nufio, an educated Spaniard, interprets the Spanish point of view 
to Gazel. Cadalso goes in the historical causes of Spain’s deca- 
dence and satirizes Spanish society and education of his own day. 

Goldsmith began to write the Chinese letters when he was an 
as yet obscure journalist in London. He was inspired by the tre- 
mendous success of Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes and similar 
epistolary satires to try his fortune in the same field. The first 
Chinese letter, purporting to be written by a Mandarin sojourn- 
ing in London, appeared in the Public Ledger of January 24, 

1 The Cartas Marruecas del Coronel Don Joseph Cadahalso appeared in the 
Correo de los ciegos de Madrid, running from February 14 to July 25, 1789. 
The first regular edition was published in Madrid, 1793. 

2 Ticknor, G., History of Span. Lit., Vol. III, Fourth American Edition, 
Boston, 1872, p. 357. 

3 Tamayo y Rubio, J., Cartas Marruecas del coronel D. Joseph Cadahalso, 
Estudio critico, Granada, 1927, p. 16. 

4Cotton, E., Cadalso and his Foreign Sources, in Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies, 1931, VIII, p. 7. 
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1760. This was the beginning of a series which ran to one hun- 
dred eighteen letters in all, and won popularity not only for the 
writer but for the periodical as well. 

The collected letters were published on May 1, 1762, under 
the title of The Citizen of the World, or Letters from a Chinese 
Philosopher, Residing in London, to his Friends in the East. A 
second edition was not printed until 1769 and a third was pub- 
lished in 1774. Between 1774 and 1800 there were only three 
English editions of the Citizen of the World. 

The letters show Goldsmith’s attempt to delineate the English 
character through observations made in fictitious correspondence 
between Lien Chi Altangi in London and Fum Hoam, First Presi- 
dent of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. In an early 
letter, Lien describes his meeting with the Man-in-Black, who be- 
comes his companion and guide. The Man-in-Black, although he 
takes no part in the correspondence, is an indispensable personage 
in the narrative, for he represents the English attitude. The main 
body of the book is made up of letters from the Chinese philosopher, 
satirizing social, political and literary foibles of the age. 

The Citizen of the World was more popular in the French 
translation than it was in England. Poire’s Le Citoyen du Monde 
appeared in 1763 and went through three editions, and in the next 
three years four more editions of the work were needed to satisfy 
the demand of readers. Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes had set 
a fashion and Le Citoyen du Monde profited by its popularity. 
It is likely, therefore, both from the circumstances of publication 
and the fact that Cadalso read French with greater ease than Eng- 
lish, that he became acquainted with the Citizen of the World in 
the French edition. It is significant to notice that the period of 
greatest favor of the Chinese letters in France immediately pre- 
eedes the inception of the Cartas Marruecas, the date of which 
is usually given as 1768. 

There are two passages in the Cartas Marruecas which may be 
taken as specific references to the Citizen of the World: the men- 
tion of Chinese letters in the Introduction, and the use of the ex- 
pression ‘‘citizen of the world’’ to describe Nufio in Carta LXXX: 


Esta fiecién no es tan natural en Espaiia, por ser menor el nimero de los 
Viajeros a quienes atribuir semejante obra. Seria increfble el titulo de 
Cartas Persianas, Turcas o Chineseas, escritas de este lado de los Pirineos.® 

De éstos [i.e. extranjeros] trata Nufio algunos de los que residen en 


5 Cadalso, J. de, Cartas Marruecas, Edicién Calleja, Madrid, 1917, p. 15. 
Subsequent notes will refer to this edition. 
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Madrid, y los quiere como a paisanos suyos, pues tales le parecen todos logs 
hombres de bien del mundo, siendo para con ellos un verdadero cosmopolita, 
o sea ciudadano universal.® 


Goldsmith is not concerned with theories of government as is 
Montesquieu in his Lettres persanes, but wishes rather to ridicule 
definite practices and urge specific reform. His subjects are con- 
crete and his thought is not subversive to the existing social order, 
He offers, therefore, a pattern amenable to Cadalso’s purposes who, 
because of the strict censorship then existing in Spain, could not 
have touched upon religious or political problems, had he so desired. 

But if Goldsmith and Cadalso are fellow citizens of the age of 
enlightenment, each one has a political nationality which stamps 
him indelibly. Goldsmith’s England was the model of constitu- 
tional liberty for all of Europe, while Spain, on the contrary, was 
only beginning to emerge from absolutism. While Goldsmith often 
wishes only to amuse with his satire, Cadalso surveys the structure 
of society earnestly, he will divert if he must to get attention, but 
above all he wishes to edify. The literary device of letters, which 
in Goldsmith is the raison d’étre, is in Cadalso only a cloak for 
eriticism which he could make in no other way. 

The personages of the Cartas Marruecas correspond to those of 
the Citizen of the World in number and manner of characteriza- 
tion : 
yt Pasay men ell Edueated Orientals travelling abroad 


travelling in England for profit rather than pleasure. 


Ben-Beley, African sage Old men who comment on moral 

Fum Hoam, Chinese dignitary ! questions. 

Persons of unusual intelligence, inter- 
preters of native customs to the 
foreigner; in both cases the true 
mouthpiece of the author. 


Nuio, educated Spaniard 
Man-in-Black, educated English- 
man 


A minor character, Lien’s son, is without a counterpart. This 
limited number is in direct contrast to the Lettres persanes into 
which Montesquieu introduces a great variety of persons. 

In Cartas I and II, Gazel explains to Ben-Beley his desire to 
remain in Spain that he may come to a more complete under- 
standing of the country. Time will be necessary to observe cus 
toms in any but a superficial manner. He has been travelling 
with the Moroccan ambassador, in whose company he has come into 
too little contact with the Spanish people. 


6 Ibid., p. 279. 
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Letter I is a letter of introduction from a Dutch merchant 
presenting Lien to a London merchant. By frequently conversing 
with the English in Amsterdam he speaks their language, but is 
wholly a stranger to their manners and customs, He has come to 
London to see their science, arts, manufactures and their wealth. 

Both Gazel and Lien, therefore, know the language of the 
country which they are visiting. Each states that only after hav- 
ing observed for some time will it be possible to form a judgment 
regarding foreign life. Each one addresses his former master in 
terms of the deepest respect, and gives assurance that the spirit of 
this master and friend will accompany him in his sojourn abroad. 
Not only is the conception of the characters alike, but there is a 
striking verbal resemblance in their mode of address: ‘‘O mi 
venerado maestro,’’* ‘‘O thou guide of my youth.’’® 

Cadalso studies in the third to the tenth letter reasons for 
Spain’s decadence with only one suggestion of Goldsmith’s influ- 
ence. This is found in Carta IV in which he is decrying the soft 
effeminacy of the age.* Here he coincides with an idea which is 
expressed in Letter LXX XVII, in which Goldsmith points out the 
folly of western nations in employing Russian soldiers to fight 
their battles.*° 


Si desembarcasen algunas naciones guerreras y desconocidas en los dos 
extremos de Europa mandadas por unos héroes de aquellos que produce un 
clima, cuando otro no da sino hombres medianos, no dudo que se encontra- 
rian en medio de Europa, habiendo atravesado y destruido un hermosisimo 
pais. ¢Qué obstéculos hallarian de parte de sus habitantes? . . .™ 


Except for the term desconocida, does not Cadalso’s descrip- 
tion fit the Russians? The idea that Europe, weakened by luxury 
and self-indulgence, is in no condition to resist the attack of a 
hardy nation is similarly expressed. Cadalso accepts it as an 
axiomatic truth that decadence in nations is a presage of destruc- 
tion; Goldsmith cites the history of mankind as evidence of the 
fact. 

Cadalso, also in the fourth letter, says: 


La mejor fortaleza, la m&s segura, la Gnica invencible es la que consiste 


7 Cartas Marruecas, p. 25. 

8 Citizen of the World, Edition Gibbs: The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
ITI, London, 1885, p. 32. 

® Cartas Marruecas, pp. 38-39. 

10 Citizen of the World, pp. 326-327. 

11 Cartas Marruecas, p. 38. 
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en los corazones de los hombres, no en lo alto de los muros ni en lo profundo 
de los fosos.’” 


In Letter XXV Goldsmith tells the fable of the Kingdom of 
Lao, which passed from youthful vigor to power, luxury, effemi- 
nacy, decadence and ultimate decay, and in the final paragraph 
are these words: ‘‘ Walls give little protection unless manned with 
resolution.’’ ** 


With the tenth letter, Cadalso leaves subjects belonging ex- 
clusively to Spain and satirizes the shameless immorality of the 
fashionable libertine. He says: 


La poligamia entre nosotros esté, no sélo autorizada por el gobierno, 
sino mandada expresamente por la religién. Entre estos europeos la re- 
ligién la prohibe; pero casi me atrevo a decir que la tolera la costumbre." 


Gazel then engages in conversation with one of the casta nueva, 
as he terms them, who asks the Moor how many women he has in 
his seraglio. On hearing that he has only a dozen white and six 
black, the sefiorito responds: 


Pues, amigo, . . . yo sin ser moro, ni tener serrallo . . . puedo jurarte, 
que . . . salgo a otras tantas por dia como ti tienes por toda tu vida entera 
y verdadera. .. .*° 


Compare Goldsmith’s letter on the same subject: 


Their laws and religion forbid the English to keep more than one 
woman; I therefore concluded, that prostitutes were banished from society. 
I was deceived; every man keeps as many wives as he can maintain: the 
laws are cemented with blood, praised and disregarded. The very Chinese, 
whose religion allows him two wives, takes not half the liberties of the Eng- 
lish in this particular.*® 


The similarity of the sequence of ideas is noteworthy: that so- 
called monogamous Christians are more promiscuous than men in 
countries where polygamy is law; that western men fancy them- 
selves in the réle of masters of large seraglios. Further passages 
in both letters go to show that the offenders form a set apart, 
noted for their insolence. 

In the twelfth letter of the Cartas Marruecas we suspect that 


12 Ibid., p. 39. 

18 Citizen of the World, p. 94. 
14 Cartas Marruecas, p. 74. 

15 Cartas Marruecas, p. 77. 

16 Citizen of the World, p. 36. 
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the Citizen of the World may have served as a point of departure. 
Cadalso defines hereditary nobility in this manner: 


Nobleza hereditaria es la vanidad que yo fundo en que ochocientos aiios 
antes de mi nacimiento muriese uno que se llama como yo me llamo, y fué 
hombre de provecho, aunque yo sea initil para todo.** 


In Letter XXXII we find the following passage in the course of 
the description of a sporting nobleman: 


The gentleman . . . has no claims from his own merit to distinction; 
he is possessed neither of abilities nor virtue; it is enough for him that one 


of his ancestors was possessed of these qualities two hundred years before 
him.'8 


Cadalso says in Carta XVI that modern nations have not built 
enough monuments to honor their heroic dead, with an obvious 
reference to Westminster Abbey. After enumerating Spanish 
heroes whom they might honor the letter ends as follows: 


jCudn glorioso proyecto seria el de levantar estatuas, monumentos y 
columnas a estos varones! Colocarlos en los parajes mds piblicos de la 
villa capital con un corto elogio de cada uno, citando la historia de sus 
hazahas, jqué mejor adorno de la corte! jQué estimulo para nuestra 


juventud, que se criaria desde su nifiez a vista de unas cenizas tan vene- 


rables! A semejantes ardides debiéd Roma en mucha parte el dominio del 
orbe.?® 


Goldsmith’s Letter XIII is entitled ‘‘An Account of West- 
minster Abbey.’’ In the midst of Lien’s contemplation of this 
awe-inspiring edifice, he says to the Man-in-Black: 


If adulation like this, continued I, be properly conducted as it can no 
ways injure those who are flattered, so it may be glorious incentive to those 
who are now capable of enjoying it. It is the duty of every good govern- 
ment to turn this monumental pride to its own advantage: to become strong 
in the aggregate from the weakness of the individual. If none but the 
truly great have a place in this awful repository, a temple like this will 


give the finest lessons of morality, and be a strong incentive to true am- 
bition.?° 


In Cadalso’s Carta XVIII and Goldsmith’s Letter XLII the 
underlying idea is the same: filial obedience, one of the funda- 
mental laws of nature from which Europe has deviated, symbol 
of order in the state and of our relationship with God. 


17 Cartas Marruecas, p. 87. 

18 Citizen of the World, p. 121. 
19 Cartas Marruecas, pp. 93-94. 
20 Citigen of the World, p. 48. 
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Cadalso and Goldsmith both touch upon marriage problems 
of the day, but as these were not the same in Spain and England, 
the only similarity to be found lies in the general topic.”* 

In Carta XXIX and Letter LXXVIII, we find Cadalso and 
Goldsmith again writing on the same subject, namely, the char- 
acter of the French. Goldsmith ridicules them ‘‘after their own 
manner,’’ describing them with the sarcasm the French were 
wont to use in writing about the English. The tenor of Cadalso’s 
letter is different, for although he comments on their chauvinistic 
attitude at home and abroad, he defends their many admirable 
qualities. 

The passion of the century to make fantastic projects which 
were to solve all the knotty problems of society serves as a subject 
for satire in Carta XXXIV and Letter CX, but Cadalso and 
Goldsmith do not agree upon the plan advocated. 

Cadalso writes against the luxury prevailing in Spain (Carta 
XLI). Goldsmith in Letter XI does precisely that to which 
Cadalso objects: he extols luxury and calls it useful to mankind. 
Cadalso seems to be refuting Goldsmith’s arguments. 

In Carta LXXXVII Cadalso upholds the belief in the super- 
natural as shown by the appearance of Santiago to Don Ramiro in 
the battle of Clavijo. Goldsmith’s Letter CXV, in which he ridi- 
cules the idea of belief in direct divine intervention, finds a start- 
ing point in the tradition of supernatural! in battle. 

Finally, in comparing the Protesta literaria at the end of the 
Cartas Marruecas with the Editor’s Preface of the Citizen of the 
World we find a striking similarity of idea and even verbal echoes. 
Cadalso has a dream. He is asked how he dares hope that these 
letters will be favorably received by the public: such a long, dull, 
serious tome. He will be attacked from all sides. .They will ac- 
cuse him of being a bad Christian for supposing Ben-Beley capable 
of giving such good advice; they will call him more barbarous 
than all Africans for suggesting that their century was not as 
happy as they said it was: 


Esto soié la otra noche que me decian con cefio adusto, voz dspera, 
gesto declamatorio, y furor exaltado unos amigos, al ver estas cartas. Soiié 
también que me volvieron las espaldas con aire majestuoso, y me echaron 
una mirada capaz de aterrar al mismo Hercules. . . . 

Despertéme del suefio con aquel susto y sudor que experimenta el que 


21 Cartas Marruecas, Cartas XXII and LXXXV; Citizen of the World, 
Letters XXVIII and LXIV, 
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acaba de sofiar que ha caido de una torre, o que le ha cogido un toro, o que 
le llevan al patibulo. . . .?? 


Then between waking and sleeping he promises never again to 
write anything of serious import, and he closes with a quotation 
from Ovid. 

Goldsmith begins his Preface by praising the wisdom of his 
Chinese philosopher but says that at first the public was surprised 
and angry that one born so far from London could be so intelli- 
gent. Apprehensive lest his philosopher’s letters not meet with pop- 
ular favor, he falls asleep and dreams. He imagines that the Thames 
is frozen over, and on the ice there have been erected booths for 
Fashion’s Fair. At first he stands timidly on the shore watching 
others draw their productions over the ice to safety. Encouraged 
by their success, he finally ventures forth only to have the ice 
give way under him and be submerged. Then he says: 


Upon awaking from my reverie, with the fright, I cannot help wishing 
that the pains taken in giving this correspondence an English dress, had 


been employed in contriving new political systems, or new plots for 
farces. . . .™* 


The Preface ends in a tone of melancholy resignation before the 
caprices of fortune and with a quotation from the Greek An- 
thology. 

Obviously the outlines of the Protesta and the Preface are 
similar: apology for the wisdom of their Orientals, apprehension 
as to the success of their letters, the artifice of the dream, the 
note of resignation at the close, and finally the Latin and Greek 
quotations. In Despertéme del sueno con aquel susto and Upon 
awaking from my reverie with the fright, we have an almost lit- 
eral translation. 

It seems to us unquestionable that Cadalso knew the Citizen 
of the World, and that he was influenced by it in writing the 
Cartas Marruecas. The relationship is not one of servile imita- 
tion. Cadalso wanted a vehicle for the criticism which he wished 
to make of his country. In this, his main purpose, he is sincere, 
and original in the manner of development of the letters. Gold- 
smith’s plan, limited in the number of characters, concrete in 
subject matter, offered an adaptable model. It would seem that 
the Chinese letters furnished him with a storehouse of topics to 
which he had recourse when he left problems uniquely Spanish. 


22 Cartas Marruecas, p. 317. 
23 Citizen of the World, p. 11. 
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He did not take ideas bodily, for his development of the same 
subject is now alike, now different. Rather did the Chinese letters 
seem to serve as an aid to his invention. In any case, the bor- 
rowings were casual, and the likeness of Goldsmith’s and Cadalso’s 
philosophical background made them easy. The letters which 
show traces of the influence of the Citizen of the World are 
usually of secondary importance, which would indicate that Ca- 
dalso turned to outside suggestion only in order to provide a varia- 
tion to the letters which have to do with his main theme. In any 
case he assimilated his foreign suggestions well and made his com- 
mentary thoroughly Spanish in feeling, and his Cartas Marruecas 
stand as a most interesting contemporary account of eighteenth 
century Spain. 
KATHERINE REDING 


Smith College 





ITALIAN CERVANTIANA 


MONG the Cervantes items missing in Ford and Lansing’s 

Cervantes. A Tentative Bibliography (Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1931), those contributed by the Italians 
appear to be the most prominent. Our bibliography, which is en- 
tirely supplementary in character, aims to fill some of these Italian 
gaps left by the most recent bibliographers of ‘‘el manco de 
Lepanto.”’ 

TRANSLATIONS 


Don Quijote 


Don Chisctotte. Ancona, 1807. (Translated by Emanuele Nappi.) 

L’ingegnoso idalgo Don Chisciotte della Mancia di Michele di 
Cervantes di Saavedra tradotto da Bartolomeo Gamba ed ora 
riveduta da Francesco Ambrosoli. Nuova edizione, con note, 
illustrata da 800 vignette. Milan, Ubicini, 1839. 

L’ingegnoso tdalgo Don Chisciotte della Mancia di Michele Cer- 
vantes di Saavredra, in Emporio romantico, ossia fiore det 
romanzt classict spagnuoli, inglesi, italiani e tedescht. Venice, 
a spese dell’ editore. P. Gaspare Morolin, coi tipi di Sebas- 
tiano Tondelli. Venice, Piscina, S. Moisé, 1844. (A reprint 
of the Gamba trans.) 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Milan, Pagnoni, 1860. 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Nuova edizione, Treves, 1892. 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Illustrato da Gustave Doré. Rome, 
Scotti, 1908. 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Episodi scelti, nuovamente tradotti, 
annotati e collegati col racconto dell’intero romanzo da Marco 
Aurelio Garrone. Milan, C. Signorelli, 1925. 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Episodi scelti e collegati da Ettore 
Lazzerini. Rome, Albrighi Segati e C., 1925. 

Same. Seconda edizione, 1926. 

Don Chisciotte. Scene ed episodi scelti e collegati da A. Giannini. 
Nuova tiratura, Florence, Sansoni, 1926. 

Don Chisciotte. XX episodi tradotti di Giovanni Marcellini. 
Lanciano, G. Carabba, 1926. 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Traduzione integrale di B. Gamba 
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riveduta dal Prof. E. Fabietti. Sesto San Giovanni (Milan), 
A. Barion, edit. tip. 1928-29. 2 vols. 

Don Chisciotte. Scene ed episodi, scelti e collegati. Traduzione, 
introduzione e note ad uso delle scuole medie a cura di Alfredo 
Giannini. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1930. 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Racconto per la gioventu italiana, 
tratto dal capolavoro di M. Cervantes da Giovanni Mari. 
Seconda edizione, con 6 tavole colorate e numerose figure nel 
testo. Milan, U. Hoepli, 1930.* 


SELECTIONS AND Minor WorKS 


El ingenioso hidalgo don Quijote. Brani scelti da L. Bacci. Rome, 
Loescher, 1905. 

Passi scelti di Miguel de Cervantes. Con introduzioni e note di 
Luisa Banal. Milan, Mondadori, 1926. 

Francesco Bracciolini in Fortint (inserto XVII) Studi e cose 
varie, a ms. in the Florentine Biblioteca nazionale. (Contains 
a large section of a translation from El Curioso impertinente. 
See E. Mele ‘‘ Mas sobre la fortuna de Cervantes en Italia en el 
siglo XVII’’ in Revista de Filologia Espanola, 1919, VI, 365.) 

El cautwo (Lo schiavo). Novella. Testo spagnuolo corredato di 
note ed introduzione ad uso delle scuole a cura di Alfredo 
Giannini. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1928. 

Novelle esemplari. Antica versione italiana di Gugl. Aless. 
de’ Novilieri Clavelli. Milan, Pagnoni, 1875. (This title, a 
repetition of the one in Ford and Lansing, p. 93, is cited in 
order to bring out the fact that there were two editions made 
by Pagnoni during this year, one in 18° and one in 24°.) 

Il giudice det divorzi. Intermezzo di M. Cervantes tradotto da A. 
Giannini, in Cronache letterarie, April 23, 1911. 

La guardia vigilante. Intermezzo scenico tradotto da A. Giannini, 
in Cronache letterarie, No. 28, 1911. 

1 Ramiro Ortiz, formerly professor of Italian at the University of Buca- 
rest, now at the University of Padua, brings out in his essay ‘‘ Un’ imitazione 
rumena dal Gessner e dal Vigny in Studi linguistici e letterari dedicati a Pio 
Rajna, Florence, 1914 (reprinted in his Varia romanica, La nuova Italia, 
editrice, Florence, 1932, 381-401) that Ioan Heliade-Raduleseu (1802-1832) 
made a translation of Don Quijote in Roumanian in the Curierul romanes¢e 


several chapters of which were also printed in Curier de Ambe Sexe. This 
item is not noted by Ford and Lansing. 





ITALIAN CERVANTIANA 


ImITATIONS, Music, OPERETTAS 
Don Quijote 


Don Chisctot della Mancia. Dramma recitato nel teatro di Canal 
Reggio di Venezia l’anno 1680. Venice, per Francesco Nicco- 
lini, 1680. (Libretto by Marco Morosini, music by Sajon.) 

Don Chisctotte in Scierra Morena. Tragicommedia per musica 
rappresentata nella cesarea corte per commando del’ |’ au- 
gustissimo imperadore nel carnevale dell’anno 1719. Vienna, 
per Giovanni Ghelen, 1719. (Libretto by Apostolo Zeno and 
Pietro Pariati, music by Francesco Conti. Although Zeno’s 
name appears more prominent, the libretto is chiefly due to 
Pariati. See N. Campanini, Un precursore del Metastasio. 
Reggio Emilia, 1883.) 

Same. Venice, Dom. Lovisa, 1719. 

Same. In German trans. by Miiller, Hamburg, 1772. (See Rie- 
mann, Opern Handbuch, Leipzig, 1886, 112. Is the German 
version given by Ford and Lansing, 140, dated 1719, the Miiller 
trans. or is it merely a trans. of the Italian title?) 

Don Chisciotto in corte della duchessa. Opera serio-ridicola rap- 
presentata nella cesarea corte per commando augustiss. nel 
earnevale dell’anno 1727. Vienna, per Gio. Pietro Van Ghelen, 
1727. (Libretto by Ab. Gio. Claudio Pasquini, musie by An- 
tonio Caldara. ) 

Don Chisciotte. Dramma rappresentato l’anno 1729 nel teatro 
pubblico della citta di Bologna.? (Libretto anon., music by 
different composers. ) 

Don Chisciotte della Mancia. An operetta by Francesco Feo 
written in 1729. (See Andrea della Corte, L’Opera comica 
italiana nel ’700, Bari, Laterza, 1923, Vol. I, 38.) 

Don Chisciotto alle nozze di Gamazzo. Vienna, 1771. (Libretto 
by Boccherini, music by Salieri. See Ford and Lansing, p. 
141.) 

Don Chisciotte. Paris, 1791. Musie by Angelo Tarchi.* 

Don Chisciotto. Milan, 1805. Music by P. Generali, libretto by 

Rossi. 

Don Chisciotto. Venice, c. 1810. Music by Antonio Miari. 

Gherardi, G. Don Chisciotte. Commedia in cinque quadri. 
Florence, Vallecchi, 1928. (Performed at Manzoni Theatre in 
2 These titles are taken from Lione Allacci, Drammaturgia, Venice, 1755. 


On this and other operettas see F. J. Fétis, Biographie wniverselle des 
musiciens, first or second edition, 
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Milan, Oct. 18, 1926. See account of performance in Fiera 
letteraria, Oct. 24, 1926.) 


Minor Works 


Bracciolini, Francesco. Rocella espugnata. (1629.) (Contains 
an imitation of El curioso impertinente.) 

Angeloni, Francesco. Come un soldato fatto ospite di Neretta 
seppe convertire Domizio suo amante in uno spirito. In Sei 
novelle piacevoli di Francesco Angeloni di Terni tolte da wn 
codice autografo del secolo XVII esistente nella R. Biblioteca di 
S. Marco. Venice, 1839. (An imitation of La cueva de Sala- 
manca. See Mele, ‘‘Mas sobre la fortuna de Cervantes,’’ op. 
cit.)* 

CriticaL STUDIES 


Borgognini, A. ‘‘Il metodo critico e W. Scott’’ in Fanfulla della 
domenica, VII, 1885. (Comment on D’Ovidio’s Manzoni e¢ 
Cervantes. ) 

Boselli, C. ‘‘Il pensiero di Cervantes’’ in Colombo, 1925. (La 
libertad, Dee. 17, 1926, comments at length upon this article.) 

Braga, T. Visioni det tempi: Camoéns, Cervantes, Petrarca, 


Michelangelo, Tasso, Padua, Gallina, 1897." 

D’Ovidio, F. ‘‘ Potenza fantastica del Manzoni e sua originalita”’ 
in Illustraztone italiana, XI, 1885, No. 10. (Contains parallels 
between Promessi sposi and Don Quijote.) 

Farinelli, A. ‘‘El Gltimo suelo romantico de Cervantes’’ in En- 
sayos y discursos de critica literaria hispano-europea. Treves, 
Milan, n.d., 111-137. 

Farinelli, A. ‘‘Cervantes e il sogno della vita’’ in La vita é wn 
sogno. Turin, Bocea, 1916, 213-22. 

Garrone, M. A. ‘‘Alamanni e Cervantes’’ in Fanfulla della do- 
menica, XX XVII, No. 1. 


4In his Drammaturgia Allacci lists the following titles: 

Forza del sangue e della pieta. Dramma per musica. Venice, Antonio Bor- 
toli, 1700. (Libretto by Girolamo Gigli.) 

Forza del sangue. Dramma recitato nel Teatro di 8. Gio. Grisostamo di 
Venezia. Venice, Marino Rossetti, 1712. (Music by Antonio Lotti, 
libretto by Ab. Francesco Silvano.) 

Forza del sangue. Dramma rappresentata nel teatro di 8. Cassiano di Venezia. 
Venice, 1743. (Music by Paganelli, libretto by Bart. Vitturi.) 

It is quite possible that one or more of these derives from Cervantes’ La fuerza 

de la sangre. 
5 The original Portuguese version of this work is not cited in Ford and 

Lansing’s bibliography. 
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Garrone, M. A. ‘‘D. Chisciotte in corte della duchessa’’ in Fan- 
fulla della domenica, XXXIII, No. 43. 

Garrone, M. A. ‘‘Don Chisciotte nelle prime commedie spagnuole 
e nelle ultime francesi (1605-1910)’’ in Fanfulla della domen- 
ica, XXXII, No. 26. 

Garrone, M. A. ‘‘Gl’intermezzi del Cervantes’’ in Fanfulla della 
domenica, XXXVIII. (On Giannini’s trans.) 

Garrone, M. A. ‘‘L’asino di Carlo Dottori e il Quijote’’ in Fan- 
fulla della domenica, XX XIII. 

Garrone, M. A. ‘‘Cervantes e Cesare Lombroso’’ in Fanfulla della 
domenica, May, 1910. 

Garrone, M. A. ‘‘Un poeta sardo in due opere di M. Cervantes’’ in 
Fanfulla della domenica, Feb., 1911. 

Giannini, A. ‘‘Il teatro del Cervantes (Gli entremeses)’’ in 
Cronache letterarie, Sept. 11, 1910. 

Losini, F. ‘‘Amleto e Don Chisciotte’’ in Fanfulla della domenica, 
1908, No. 10. 

Manacorda, G. Studi e saggi, Florence, Le Monnier, 1922. ( Con- 
tains essays on Calderén and on Cervantes.) 

Mele, E. ‘‘Di aleune fonti italiane nel D. Quijote’’ in Revista 
critica de historia y literatura espaiiola, portugueza e hispano- 
americana, III. (On Dobelli’s ‘‘Una scena della Commedia e 
una del Qutjote.’’) 

Miola, A. ‘‘Napoles por Cervantes y por su héroe’’ in Cervantes 
y el Quijote. Madrid, 1905. 

Natale, M. Un secentista. Studio biografico critico su Francesco 
Angelont. Fermo, 1911. (Indicates an imitation of La fuerza 
de la sangre by Angeloni.) 

Ortiz, R. ‘‘Don Quijote enamorado de oidas’’ in Rivista d’Italia, 
June, 1909, 892-910. 

Pasini-Frasoni, F. La Spagna e il suo Don Chisciotte. Rome, 
Balbi, 1898. 

Rondani, A. ‘‘Don Ferrante e compagni’’ in Italia moderna, III. 
(Criticizes comparison between D. Quijote and Manzoni’s Don 
Ferrante in Promessi sposi made by D’Ovidio.) 

Savi-Lopez, P. ‘‘I fratelli di Don Chisciotte’’ in Fanfulla della 
domenica, 1908, No. 20. 

Scherillo, M. ‘‘Don Chisciotte, poeta.’’ in Tavola rotonda, March 
13, 1892. 

Scherillo, M. ‘‘Manzoni e Sancio Panza’’ in Illustrazione italiana, 
XI, 1885, No. 5. 

Segré, C. Profili storict e letterari. Florence, Le Monnier, 1897. 
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Villaroel, G. Dwwagazioni letterarie. Catania, imp. edit. siciliana, 
1902. 

Zumbini, B. ‘‘Il Folengo precursore del Cervantes’’ in his Studi 
di letteratura italiana. Florence, Le Monnier, 1894.° 


JOsEPH G. FuciLua 
Northwestern Unwersity 


6 A, Réndani’s article ‘‘A proposito di Sancio Panza e di Don Abbondio’’ 
appeared in L’Italia moderna, 1905, No. 4, not in Rassegna bibliografica della 
letteratura italiana, XIV, which is only a bibliographical notice of the above, 
See Ford and Lansing, p. 222. G. Bertoni, ‘‘L’arte della prudenza’’ in La 
stampa (Turin) June 1, 1927. In this rev. of Meli’s trans. of Gracidn’s 
Ordéculo manual, B. contrasts the spirit of this work with that of D. Quij.; 
C. G. Croeccetti, ‘‘Cervantes e la controriforma’’ in Leonardo, II, 335-8; T. 
Delaberrenga, Miche letterarie, Venice, coi tipi Alvispoli, 1842, containing 
frag. trans. from the works of Cerv. Don Chisciotte. Trad. di Mary de Hochk- 
lofer. Florence, Salani, 1924. F. Lascialfare, Viva don Chisciotte, Bologna, 
C. Galleri, 1919; L. Pirandello, ch. V of his Umorismo, Lanciano, Carabba, 
1908; F. d’Ovidio, Varieté critiche, Caserta, Casa edit. moderna, 1929 (Opere 
complete, XII) which contains an essay: Il ‘‘ Furioso’’ e il ‘‘ Don Chisciotte.’’ 
In D’Ovidio and Sailer, Discussioni manzoniane, Citté di Castello, 8. Lapi, 
1886, appear the two essays: ‘‘ Potenza fantastica del Manzoni’’ and ‘‘ Man- 
zoni e Cervantes.’’ The last of these may also be found in D’Ov. Studii 
manzoniani (Opere complete, VI), op. cit., 1928. P. Savi-Lopez, ‘‘Il Cer- 
vantes poeta cavalleresco’’ in Studi letterari e ling. ded. a Pio Rajna... 
Florence, Ariani, 1914, 605-11; G. Spera, Letteratwra comparata, 2nd ed., 
Naples, Chiurazzi, 1896, containing a ch. entitled ‘‘ Ariosto e Cervantes;’’ E. 
Teza, ‘‘Una antologia inedita di versi spagn. fatta nel seicento’’ in Atti del 
R. Ist. veneto di scienze lett. ed. arti, VII, 6, containing some of Cerv. poems; 


Fel. Uda, Il mutilato di Lepanto: Michele Cervantes racconto storico morale, 
Milan, 1873. 
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UNA FUENTE DE LAS PARTIDAS 
LA DISCIPLINA CLERICALIS DE PEDRO ALFONSO 


No podfa faltar en la lista de obras conocidas por los colaboradores de 
Alfonso X la Disciplina Clericalis, tan leida por los escritores medievales; 
del aprovechamiento de otros libros de consejos por el rey Sabio se han 
aportado ya pruebas,' pero no sé que haya sido sefialado atin el de Pedro 
Alfonso. Aduzco hoy el paralelo entre una ley de las Partidas y el 
siguiente pasaje de la Disciplina, ejemplo xxvi:? 

“Filius: Die ergo quomodo ubique debeam comedere. Pater: Cum 
ablueris manus ut comedas, nihil tangas nisi prandium, donec comedas; 
nec comedas panem priusquam veniat aliud ferculum super mensam, ne 
dicaris impatiens; nec tantum ponas bolum in ore tuo, ut micae defluant 
hine et inde, ne dicaris gluto; nec glutias bolum priusquam bene fuerit 
commasticatum in ore tuo, ne stranguleris; nec pocula sumas donec os sit 
vacuum, ne dicaris vinosus; nec loquaris dum aliquid in ore tuo tenueris, 
ne aliquid intret de gutture in intimam arteriam et sic sit tibi causa 
mortis; et si videris bolum quod tibi placeat in parapside coram sodali, 
ne sumas, ne dicatur tibi prava rusticitas. Post prandium manus ablue, 
quia phisicum est et curiale; ob hoc enim multorum oculi deteriorantur, 
quoniam post prandia manibus non ablutis terguntur.” 

En la Partida II, tit. vii, ley 5, se leen los siguientes consejos: * 

“Et dixieron que la primera cosa que los ayos deben facer aprender a 
los mozos es que coman e beban limpiamente et apuesto; . . . et apuesta- 
mente dixieron que les debien facer comer, non metiendo en la boca otro 
bocado fasta que hobiesen comido el primero, porque sin la desapostura 
que hi ha, podrie ende venir tan grant dafio, que se afogarien a so hora. 
Et non les deben consentir que tomen el bocado con todos los cinco dedos 
de la mano, porque non los fagan grandes; et otrosi que non coman fea- 

1 Véase Amador de los Rios, Hist. crit., III, 542, 546 y 622; H. Knust, Mit- 
theilungen aus dem Eskurial, Tubingen, 1879, pags. 558 y sigs. y su indice, s.v. 
‘Alfonso el Sabio’, para los pasajes paralelos entre las obras que edita y las Partidas; 
C. P. Wagner, en Rev. Hisp., 1903, X, 36 y 44. 

*Edicién de A. Hilka y W. Séderhjelm, Helsingfors, 1911, pég. 37. (Acta 
Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, XX XVIII, 4.) 

* Respeto la modernizacién del lenguaje que la Academia de la Historia hizo 
en su edicién (Madrid, 1807, II, 47-48) aunque no refleja, en la mayoria de los 
casos, la sistemdtica ortografia alfonsina; desgraciadamente no conservamos de 
esta Partida ningin manuscrito producido por el escritorio de Alfonso X, con el que 
pudiéramos corregir la edicién académica. 
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mente con toda la boca, mas con la una parte, ca mostrarse hien en ello 
por glotones, que es manera de bestias mas que de homes, et de ligero non 
se podrie guardar el que lo ficiese que non salliese de fuera de aquello que 
comiese, si quisiese fablar. Et otrosi dixieron que los deben acostumbrar 
a comer de vagar et non apriesa, porque quien de otra guisa lo usa, non 
puede bien mascar lo que come, et por ende non se puede bien moler, et 
por fuerza se ha de dafiar et tornarse en malos humores, de que vienen 
las enfermedades. Et debenles facer lavar las manos ante de comer, 
porque sean limpios de las cosas que ante habien tafiido, porque la vianda 
quanto mas limpiamente es comida, tanto mejor sabe et tanta mayor pro 
face; et despues de comer gelas deben facer lavar, porque las lleven limpias 
a la cara et alos ojos. Et alimpiarlas deben a las tobaias et non a otra 
cosa, porque sean limpios et apuestos, ca non las deben alimpiar en los 
vestidos, asi como facen algunas gentes que non saben de limpiedat nin 
de apostura. Et aun dixieron que non deben mucho fablar mientra que 
comieren, porque si lo ficiesen, non podria seer que non menguasen en el 
comer o en la razon que dexiesen; et non deben cantar quando comieren, 
porque non es lugar conveniente para ello, et semejarie que lo facien mas 
con alegria de vino que por otra cosa. Otrosi dixieron que non los dexasen 
mucho baxar sobre la escudiella mientre que comiesen, lo uno porque es 
grant desapostura, lo al porque semejarie que lo querie todo para si el 
que lo ficiese, et que otro non hobiese parte en ello.” 

La Partida traduce libremente los preceptos de Pedro Alfonso, al- 
terando el orden de los pdrrafos y las consecuencias de tal o cual mala 
prdctica del comer, suprimiendo algunos detalles y afiadiendo, en cambio, 
otras costumbres que no se apuntan en la Disciplina; ésta es una de las 
maneras que la academia alfonsina tiene de seguir sus fuentes, llegando 
hasta triplicar la extensién de los pasajes que de otras obras acoge, para 
agotar todas las posibilidades del tema sugerido por ellas. A pesar de 
tales alteraciones, se descubre en el trozo transcrito de las Partidas que 
la idea general, y a veces hasta la fraseologfa misma, proceden del ejemplo 
de Pedro Alfonso. Los autores de nuestra compilacién legislativa no 
mencionan la obra latina, sino que comienzan su cap{tulo con la frase: 
“Sabios hi hobo . . . ,” prescindiendo de una concreta indicacién de su 
modelo. 


A. G. SOLALINDE 
University of Wisconsin 


NOTE ON ABOLAYS 


THE identification of the sources of any of the scientific works of 
Alfonso el Sabio is an extremely difficult task. It is no exaggeration to 
say that little research has been undertaken and still less results accom- 
plished in this direction, especially with the Lapidario. Spanish scholars, 
for the most part, have made light work of the problem, usually merely 
supplying an incomplete list of the garbled Greek, Arabic, or Latin au- 
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thors cited as sources by the collaborators, copyists, and translators at the 
court of Alfonso X.1_ German and French scholars have done little more. 
Exceptions must be made of the ubiquitous Steinschneider, who made an 
effort to identify some of the authors cited for the Lapidario in an in- 
complete list,? and of Mély, who at one time threatens to publish an ex- 
posure of the whole matter of the sources of the Lapidary,* and later 
deadens our hopes with the meager information that he is still hot on the 
trail.‘ The promised fourth volume of Mély’s work, Les lapidaires de 
Vantiquité et du moyen age, announced “sous presse” in 1902, has never 
appeared, and we are consequently deprived of the valuable information 
it would doubtless have contained for a study of the Alfonsine sources. 
Professor Ruska of Berlin, in 1912, likewise promised a detailed study of 


1 Cf. the unsatisfactory introduction, in this connection, of Rico y Sinobas 
to the Libros del saber de astronomia (Madrid, 1863-67), I, particularly p. 
xcii, and for the Lapidario, the introduction to the facsimile edition prepared 
by J. Fernfndez Montafia (Madrid, 1881), pp. iv ff. 

2M. Steinschneider, ‘‘ Arabische Lapidarien,’’ Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1895, XLIX, 266-270. 

8 F, de Mély, ‘‘Du réle des yronees gravées au moyen age,?” Revue de 
Vart chrétien, 5° sér., 1893, IV, 98: . le Lapidaire d’Alphonse X laisse 
des blancs aux formules magiques. Un manuserit arabe que dépouille en ce 
moment M. Courel, peut nous donner l’espoir de compléter ces lacunes, car il 
a servi en grande partie au traducteur du Lapidaire espagnol.’’ 

4F. de Mély, Les lapidaires de l’antiquité et du moyen dge, 3 vols. 
(Paris, 1896-1902), ITI, x: ‘‘Il est difficile, ce me semble, de trouver deux 
textes plus exactement paralléles. L’un est la traduction littérale de 1’autre, 
& part quelques mots insignifiants. Ce n’est pas d’ailleurs la seule fois 
qu’Abolays introduit dans son cuvre des passages entiers d’El-Ghaféky.’’ 
Unfortunately, the work of al-Ghafiqi (El-Ghaféky, Algafiki) remains un- 
edited. Dr. Max Meyerhof of Cairo has promised the edition, with English 
translation, in his article, ‘‘Uber die Pharmakologie und Botanik des Ahmad 
al-Ghafiqi,’’ Archiv fiir Geschichte der Mathematik, der Naturwissenschaften 
und der Technik, 1931, XIII, 65-74. See also George Sarton, Introduction to 
the History of Science (Baltimore, 1931), II, 424. In addition to the Arabic 
MSS listed by Meyerhof, there are three unedited Latin MSS of al-Ghafiqi: 
Basel, D-117; Miinchen, 253; and Berne (Serapewm, 1870, p. 297). The first 
two of these were used by V. Rose, ‘‘ Aristoteles de Lapidibus und Arnoldus 
Saxo,’’ Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, 1875, XVIII, 401, and listed 
by J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles (Heidelberg, 1912), 52; the latter, 
however, without a signature for the Basel MS. Frequent citation of al- 
Ghafiqi will be found in Ibn el-Beithfr, ‘‘Traité des simples,’’ (ed. L. 
Leclerc), Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque nationale, 23, 
25, and 26 (Paris, 1877, 1881, 1883), where, according to Meyerhof, the 
whole work of al-Ghafiqi is absorbed. See also F. Wiistenfeld, ‘‘Die ther- 
setzungen arabischer Werke in das Lateinische seit dem XI. Jahrhundert,’’ 
Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, 
1877, XXII, 91 (offprint), and F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliografico 
sobre los historiadores y gedgrafos ardbico-espafioles (Madrid, 1898), no. 165. 
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the Alfonsine Lapidaries,* but in a recent communication he wrote me that 
he has also given up the task. “C’était la guerre.” Steinschneider 
begged to be excused on the ground of his lack of knowledge of Spanish, 
particularly of Old Spanish.*® 

Far from presenting a study of the whole subject of these sources, the 
present note aims only to eliminate the unnecessarily perplexing name of 
Abolays from consideration in connection with the study of the sources 
of the Lapidario. Unfortunately, Abolays has frequently been mentioned 
as a source, and the Alfonsine Lapidaries have too often been referred to 
as the Lapidario de Abolays. These errors, which could have been avoided 
by a cursory reading of the first folio of the manuscript, have hindered 
the investigation of the sources of the work, by leading many scholars to 
search the archives of bibliography for the unknown Abolays and his un- 
known work. He has been assigned various mediaeval climes and na- 
tionalities, Since most of the commentators go back to Rodriguez de 
Castro’ as the primary source for their information on Abolays, and 
since Rodriguez de Castro did not state that Abolays was the author of 
the work, it is especially striking that they still try to find him and insist 
on manufacturing for him some mediaeval literary provenance.* May it 


5 Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, 50, n. 1: ‘‘ Auf die Untersuchungen iiber 
das Lapidario del Rey Alonso hoffe ich anderwiarts zuriickzukommen.’’ 

6 Arabische Lapidarien, 266: ‘‘Bei naherer Ansicht ergab sich jedoch, 
dass das eigenthiimliche Buch eine ausfiihrliche Besprechung erforderte; und 
da ich bisher keine solche von anderer Seite kennen gelernt habe, so mag hier, 
am Schlusse dieser bibliographischen Zusammenstellung, eine mehr eingehende 
Notiz iiber die Hauptpunkte Fachminner zu weiterer Forschung anregen, da 
ich selbst des Spanischen nicht michtig bin, umwieviel weniger des Alt- 
spanischen.,’’ 

7 J. Rodriguez de Castro, Biblioteca espafiola (Madrid, 1781), I, 103 f. 

8 The most hopeful of these comments is that of Fernfindez Montaia, 
op. cit., vi: ‘‘Las bibliotecas judias y arfbigas ofrecen noticias no muy 
abundantes de la vida de este celebrado naturalista’’ (!). He then cau- 
tiously abstains from giving any clue whatever to the source of this rare 
piece of information, nor does he substantiate it in any way, by note or other- 
wise. Martin Hume, Spanish Influence on English Literature (London, 
1905), 28, refers to him simply as ‘‘the Jew (!) Abolays’’ and writes with 
all confidence: ‘‘ Most curious of all are Alfonso’s books upon the properties 
of minerals, adapted from the Lapidarios of the Jew Abolays, and of the 
Arab Mahomed aben Quich.’’ Cf. also the following: Joan Evans, Magical 
Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Oxford, 1922), 43, n. 1: 
‘*Abu Laith’’; M. Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur l’age et l’origine des 
traductions latines d’Aristote (Paris, 1819), 143: ‘‘ Judas, fils de Moise, qui 
mit en langue castillane, 1° un traité de la propriété de trois cent soixante 
pierres, composé originairement en chaldéen, et traduit en arabe par Abolays 
(Abon Aly)’’; A. Gonz4lez Palencia, Historia de la literatura ardbigo-es- 
pafiola (Barcelona, 1928), 308: ‘‘. . . los Lapidarios, obra de Abulais . . .’’; 
K. Volméller, Zin spanisches Steinbuch (Heilbronn, 1880), iv: ‘‘Das aus 
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suffice to say here that his full and complete biography is the meager 


literary epitaph given him in the first folio of the manuscript of the 
Lapidario, as follows: 


“Et entre los sabios que se mas desto trabaiaron fue uno que ouo 
nombre Abolays. Et como quier que el tenie la ley delos moros, era omne 


drei Lapidarios bestehende und unter dem Namen des Abolays citirte Werk 
Propriedad de las piedras, spanisch von Rabbi Jehud&éh Mosca-ha-Qaton 
...?'; J. Rodriguez de Castro, op. cit., I, 104: ‘‘Esta obra fué escrita la 
primera vez en Caldeo por un Anonymo; y despues traducida en Arabigo por 
un Moro llamado Abolays, grande Astronomo, y sugeto aficionado 4 recoger 
los libros Caldeos de mayor antigiiedad’’; J. Ruska, ‘‘Die Mineralogie in der 
arabischen Literatur,’’ Isis, 1913, I, 347: ‘*. . . fiir die ersten beiden ist ein 
Abolais als Verfasser genannt’’; Nicolfs Antonio, Bibliotheca hispana vetus 
(Madrid, 1788), II, 84, n. 1: **. . . quem librum Arabicé primum vertisse 
dicitur Abolais quidam Arabs .. .’’; G. Sarton, op. cit., II, 837 and 842: 
‘*Tt was translated from the ‘Chaldean’ into Arabic by Abolays (Abu-l-’Aysh) 

..’’? and ‘‘Lapidary by one Abolays (Abu-l-’Aysh?)’’; V. Rose, Aris- 
toteles De Lapidibus, ete., 329 and 339: ‘‘Buch des mystischen Abolays,’’ 
‘|. . spanischen ganz auf Aristoteles gegriindeten Abolays . . .’’; J. Ruska, 
Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, 39, where he quotes and questions the above 
from Rose and 126, n. 3: ‘*. . . das spanische Steinbuch des Abolays .. .’’; 
J. Amador de los Rios, Historia social, politica y religiosa de los Judios de 
Espaiia y Portugal (Madrid, 1875), I, 447 f: ‘*... la traduccién caste- 
llana de los famosos Lapidarios de Abolais y de Aben-Quich, debida a Rabbi 
Jehud4h Mosea Ha-Qaton ...’’; also his Historia critica de la literatura 
espaiola (Madrid, 1863), III, 630: ‘‘. .. esta preciosa obra, que habia 
traido al 4rabe de lengua caldea el renombrado Abolays .. .’’ and 631: ‘‘el 
libro de Abolays’’; F. de Mély, ‘‘ Les reliques du lait de la vierge et la galac- 
tite,’? Revue archéologique, 3™° sér., 1890, XV, 114; and his Dw réle des 
pierres gravées au moyen dge, 191, n. 4, where he speaks of the works as 
‘*Extrait du Lapidaire d’Alphonse X’’; his collaboration with H. Courel, 
‘*Des lapidaires grecs dans la littérature arabe du moyen Age,’’ Revue de 
philologie de littérature et d’histoire anciennes, 1893, XVII, 66 et passim; 
A. Fernfndez-Guerra y P. de Madrazo, ‘‘Sobre la edicién fotocromolitografica 
del cédice del Lapidario, que pertenecié al Rey Don Alfonso X,’’ Boletin de la 
Real Academia de la Historia, 1877-79, I, 472: ‘‘. . . traducida al arAbigo por 
el sabio rabino (!) Abolays’’; Rico y Sinobas, op. cit., I, xcii; F. de Mély, Les 
lapidaires de l’antiquité, ete., III, passim; J. Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la 
lengua y literatura castellana, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1927), I, Part I, p. 251, sec. 
188; and the following works of M. Steinschneider: Arabische Lapidarien, 267 
ff; Die hebraischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1893), II, 980; and 
‘Die europiiischen thbersetzungen aus dem Arabischen bis Mitte des 17. 
Jahrhunderts,’’ Sitzwngsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der 
kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Wien), 1904, CXLIX, 39: ‘‘ Abo- 
lays (abu’l ’Eisch?).’’ I ventured a tentative, unsatisfactory identification of 
Abolays with Abou’! Abbas in my article, ‘‘The Lapidary of Alfonso X,’’ 
Philological Quarterly, 1929, VIII, 249. Cf. M. L. Foster, ‘‘A Thirteenth- 
Century Book on Stones,’’ Journal of Chemical Education, 1933, X, 372, and 


see A. Gonzflez Palencia, Historia de la Espaiia musulmana (Barcelona, 
1929), 160 f, 
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que amaua mucho los gentiles, e sennalada miente los de tierra de Caldea, 
por que dalli fueran sus auuelos. Et por que el sabie fablar aquel 
lenguage e leye la su letra, paga (sic) se mucho de buscar los sus libros 
e de estudiar por ellos, por que oyera dezir que en aquella tierra fueran 
los mayores sabios que en otras del mundo. ... Et este Abolays auie 
un su amigo quel buscaua estos libros e gelos fazie auer. Et entre aquellos 
quel busco fallo este, que fabla de trezientas e sessaenta piedras, segund 
los grados delos signos que son en el cielo ochauo. . . . Onde quando 
Abolays fallo este libro, fue con el muy liedo, ca touo que fallara en el 
lo que cobdiciara fallar deste saber delas piedras. Et desque ouo por 
el mucho leydo e entendio lo que en el era, traslado lo de lenguaie caldeo 
en arauigo. Et en su uida punno de prouar aquellas cosas que en el iazien, 
e fallo las ciertas e uerdaderas, ca el era sabidor dela arte de astronomia 
e dela natura de connoscer las piedras. Et despues que el murio, fico 
como perdudo este libro muy grand tiempo, de guisa que los quel auien, 
/ nol entendien bien, nin sabien obrar del assi commo conuinie, fasta que 
quiso Dios que uiniesse a manos del noble rey don Alfonso .. .” (MS 
Escorial, h. I. 15, fol. 1°°.) 

The only other reference to Abolays in the manuscript of the Lapi- 
dario is in the prologue to the Second Lapidary: 

“Onde despues que mostrado® auemos por este libro que compuso 
Abolayx ?° delos dichos delos sabios antigos . . .” (Fol. 94°.) 
In the manuscript of the Tabla (h. I. 16) his name appears twice," 
but with no further information than is given above. 
J. Horace NUNEMAKER 

State College of Washington. 

® MS: nostrado. 

10 The word compuso here can certainly have no more extended meaning 
than ‘‘compiled,’’ or ‘‘prepared,’’ or the traslado of the quotation above 
from fol. 1°. If the meaning escribié could be read into it, it would obviously 
be in contradiction to the statement quoted from fol. 1°*, where Abolays’ con- 


nection with the work is specifically treated and made entirely clear. 
11 Fols, 1” and 1°. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF SPANISH COLUMBRAR ‘TO DESCRY, 
VISLUMBRAR ‘TO SEE DIMLY’ 


Columbrar was derived by Schuchardt' from caligo ‘darkness,’ 
‘dimsightedness.’ Meyer-Liibke? finds this conjecture dubious because 
it presupposes an unattested *calumbre ‘shortsightedness.’ He might 
have added that the initial syllable of columbrar naturally points to an 
etymon beginning with co-. 

The dictionary of the Spanish Academy, followed by Spitzer,’ has 

1 Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., XX VII, 614. 

* Rom. et. Wb. (3rd. edition.) 

* Revista de Fil. Esp., XIV, 243. 
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connected columbrar with colluminare ‘to illuminate on all sides;’ but 
neither the Academy nor Spitzer explains the considerable change in 
meaning. The latter remarks somewhat vaguely: “La différence de 
nuance (‘illuminer complétement—‘ voir 4 demi’) ne me semble pas offrir 
de difficulté.”” Meyer-Liibke, referring to Spitzer’s article, declares 
the etymology columbrar < colluminare “begrifflich nicht annehmbar,” 
evidently because the meanings ‘to illuminate’ and ‘to see’ are not 
obviously related. However, I shall revert to the etymon colluminare, 
and endeavor to demonstrate its correctness; first mentioning two other 
etymologies which have, rightly in my opinion, been rejected by Meyer- 
Liibke on phonetic grounds. 

Menéndez Pidal ‘ saw in columbrar a derivative of columna ‘column;’ 
but, as Meyer-Liibke observes, we do not find original classical Latin mn 
becoming mbr in other Spanish words. Américo Castro* suggests 
derivation from *columinare for culminare, but Meyer-Liibke, again 
justly, objects because this presupposes an unexplained change of -lm- 
into -lum-. Columen for culmen occurs regularly in Plautus, but it has a 
short u. 

Returning to colluminare, we may note that according to the Latin 
lexicon the phrase male luminatus, meaning ‘shortsighted,’ occurs in the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius. Hardly more than a shift in voice was, then, 
necessary to give the word luminare the meaning ‘to see.’ And there is 
evidence that such a shift did occur; I refer particularly to the analogy 
of Spanish and Portuguese vislumbrar ‘to glimpse,’ ‘to have a glimmer of’, 
‘to see imperfectly at a distance,’ derived by Diez,* followed by Coelho,’ 
from bis + lumbre (<lumine). Comparing the words columbrar ‘to see 
at a distance’ and vislumbrar ‘to see imperfectly at a distance,’ it is hard 
to escape the conviction that they contain the same stem, and that this 
stem is that of Latin lamen orlaiminare. Deslumbrar ‘to dazzle,’ already 
mentioned by Spitzer, quite obviously has the same stem. Beside 
vislumbrar we have also the noun vislumbre, and Catalan besllum, besllumar. 

The passage from the sense ‘to illuminate’ to the sense ‘to see’ is 
almost exactly identical with the shift of meaning which we find in English 
to glare, to glare at ‘to shine,’ ‘to look angrily at,’ to glimpse ‘to shine 
faintly,’ ‘to glance,’ to glimmer ‘to shine faintly,’ ‘to look with half- 
closed eyes.’ Again, German Blick ‘look’ is, according to Kluge,* from 
Middle High German blick ‘gleam,’ ‘lightning,’ ‘look,’ corresponding to 
Old High German blic ‘lightning.’ A relation between the meanings ‘to 
shine’ and ‘to see’ is explicitly admitted, in a discussion of the etymology 

* Romania, XXIX, 344. 

5 Revista de Fil. Esp., XIV, 243 (footnote). 

* Rom. et. Wb., 497. The rival derivation from viz luminare, indicated in the 


Academy’s dictionary, should be rejected because unsupported by analogous 
formations. 


1 Diccionario manual etymologico da lingua portuguesa. 
8 Et. Wb. der deutschen Sprache (1899). 
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of Latin considerare, by Walde,® who mentions Lithuanian zérati ‘to 
gleam,’ a cognate of Old Bulgarian z’réti ‘to see.’ And lastly, Sanskritists 
assume the same sense-development for the verb lokati ‘to see,’ which 
according to Macdonell ® is from rokati ‘to shine.’ 

As for the forms, Catalan besllum is a regular derivative of *bislamen, 
which was perhaps patterned after a Germanic word like Dutch twelecht, 
English twilight. Spanish and Portuguese vislumbre, vislumbrar are 
poorly spelled semi-learned forms. Columbrar, like alumbrar < *allumi- 
nare, owes its single | to the attraction of *lumine > lumbre. 

C. C. Rice 

Catawba College 

* Lat. et. Wb. (2nd edition.) 

© Practical Sanskrit Dictionary. 
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Obras completas de don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas. Textos genuinos 
del autor, descubiertos, clasificados y anotados por Luis Astrana 
Marin. Edicién critica, con mas de doscientas producciones inéditas 
del principe del ingenio, y numerosos documentos y pormenores 
deseconocidos. Madrid, M. Aguilar, 1932. 2 volumes: Obras en prosa, 
xxviii + 1620 pages, Obras en verso, lxxi + 1579 pages. 


These thick volumes (size 19 X 14 em.), printed on India paper, gilt 
edged and bound in limp maroon leather, present an unusual appearance. 
It is regrettable that the small type makes them difficult to consult, a 
defect that might have been remedied appreciably by the use of a larger 
format. Another detraction is found in the numerous errata, the printed 
list of which is by no means complete. Mention of such physical aspects 
is, however, quite apart from a judgment of the contents. 

The enormous task of compiling an authoritative edition of Quevedo’s 
writings has been undertaken at various times and although each at- 
tempt has brought the work nearer to completion, there still remained 
much for the present editor to accomplish. Even Quevedo himself could 
not carry out the project of collecting his works on account of their 
variety and volume, and because many of them circulated in manuscript 
long before appearing in print. The passing of centuries has made the 
problem of identification and restoration extremely complicated. A large 
proportion of the difficulties were overcome by D. Aureliano Ferndndez- 
Guerra y Orbe,! to whom all subsequent students of Quevedo have owed 
a great deal. The number of obstacles was further reduced by the con- 
tributions of Ernest Mérimée,? Menéndez y Pelayo * and others, but none 
of them succeeded in uniting in a comprehensive publication what is 
known about Quevedo. The most recent endeavor to realize such an 
achievement is, therefore, especially remarkable. 

Sr. Astrana Marin approaches his subject with affection and enthusi- 
asm. His general introduction abounds in effusive praise of Quevedo, 
and even reveals an intolerant attitude towards the adverse criticism of 
others. For M. Mérimée’s Essai he has a particular aversion that borders 
on prejudice. Admirers of the distinguished French Hispanist will be 
surprised by the following passage (Obras en verso, p. xxviii) : 

1Obras de don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Madrid, 1852, 1859. 
(Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, Vols. XXIII and XLVIII.) 

2 Essai sur la vie et les euvres de Francisco de Quevedo, Paris, 1886. 

3 Obras completas de Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Sevilla, 1897— 
1907, 3 Vols. (Sociedad de Biblidfilos Andaluces.) 

4In citing the study of M. Mérimée in his bibliography, Sr. Astrana « 
Marin adds the following note: ‘‘Tesis doctoral llena de encono contra Que- 
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“El difunto hispanista galo Ernest Mérimée, por un mal entendido 
amor a la literatura francesa (que le turbé frecuentemente el érgano del 
juicio y le sustrajo a aquella serenidad critica que debe ser ajena a todo 
chauvinisme), escribe acerca de los Suefios en su frigidisimo Essai sur la 
vie et les euvres de Francisco de Quevedo (Paris, 1886), pag. 210: “Tl 
n’a rien de la profondeur de Rabelais ou de la hardiesse de Voltaire.” 

“No podria replicdrsele que una sola linea de los Suefios vale por 
Rabelais y Voltaire juntos? .. . 

“El volumen de Ernest Mérimée (muy encomiado por quienes no le 
han leido con atencién) ha servido con ereces el deliberado propésito de 
alterar, contrahacer y empequefiecer la figura del satirico genial en el 
extranjero. . . 

“ Queda desde hoy, pues, incorporado Ernesto Mérimée a la galeria de 
enemigos de Quevedo. . .” 


The French scholar deserves a better tribute from one who is so much 
in his debt.’ It was to be expected that some errors of fact in the previous 
dissertation on Quevedo would be revealed by more recent investiga- 
tions. The correction of these points is, of course, obligatory; but in 
justice it must be noted that the number and importance of the latest 
editor’s corrections do not outweigh the amount of material that he has 
utilized with profit from the violently condemned Essai. It would seem, 


then, that Sr. Astrana Marin’s objections spring from the same unre- 
strained admiration that has characterized other Spanish commentators 
of Quevedo. In his effort to give an unimpassioned estimate of the man 
and his talents, M. Mérimée found much to esteem, but also some faults 
to censure. His critical remarks are usually based on sound reasons 
which Quevedo’s panegyrists have not effectively refuted. 

Sr. Astrana Marin has drawn heavily from other predecessors, whose 
work he has frequently rectified or augmented with substantial discov- 
eries of his own, including letters, poems and various other documents. 
His classification of the material and chronological treatment of it are 


vedo y que podria incluirse en la seccién de Invectivas. Abundan en ella los 
errores y los datos procedentes de escritos apécrifos.’’ Obras en verso, p. 
1433. It is interesting to compare this intemperate sentiment with the ap- 
praisal of Menéndez y Pelayo: ‘‘Magnifico libro, el m&is completo que hasta 
ahora tenemos sobre Quevedo. El autor ha estudiado 4 fondo la materia, y la 
ha dado mucha novedad aunque no puedan aceptarse sin reparo todos sus 
juicios.’’ Op. cit., vol. I, p. 532. See also the Advertencia preliminar, p. viii. 

5 Despite his attack on the work, Sr. Astrana Marin finds himself unable 
to improve on the palabras juiciosas of Mérimée quoted in a long passage from 
the Essai (Obras en prosa, pp. x-xii). Besides other direct references, usually 
grudging, the bibliography and notes show that the Essai had been thoroughly 
exploited. The evidence is especially noticeable in the same chapter in which 
the most severe invective occurs. 
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commendable. The texts are based either on the earliest editions or on 
manuscripts which warrant the revision of certain passages. The editor 
states (Obras en verso, p. 1293) that he has perused 680 manuscript 
documents in preparation for his task, and that because of the number of 
textual variants he lists only those which seem to him most important 
(Obras en prosa, p. xxvi). The source of his texts is not always clear, 
however, for footnotes are used sparingly. Just how well he has ac- 
complished the establishment of their definitive form must remain for 
Quevedo specialists to test. The wording has undergone considerable 
alteration in some instances. 

The critical notes are, for the most part, assembled in the prologue to 
the Obras en verso. Here one finds interesting information on the dating 
of minor satirical tracts and other writings of Quevedo which circulated 
in manuscript during the early part of the seventeenth century. At 
times Sr. Astrana Marin arrives at his conclusions arbitrarily, although 
he adduces documentary evidence whenever possible. In ascribing the 
dates of composition he relies chiefly upon a method that he has devised 
for analyzing Quevedo’s style. According to this scheme there are four 
epochs into which his work may be divided: 1598-1606; 1606-1613; 
1619-1632; 1632-1644. Beginning with the Genealogia de los modorros, 
which he assigns to 1597, the editor cites a very curious analogy from 
the Philosophia secreta by Juan Pérez de Moya (Madrid, 1585). He 
suggests that both may have had a common source, traceable to a manu- 
seript piece of the early sixteenth century, entitled Xenealogia de la 
necedad, the text of which is reproduced with pertinent comment. 

This revelation is particularly enlightening in view of the fondness 
of Quevedo and his contemporaries for satirizing the necedad. Perhaps 
a further observation is in order regarding the supposed plagiarism in- 
volving the Premdticas y aranceles generales and Mateo Alemén’s Arancel 
de necedades. Sr. Astrana Marin aligns himself with those who support 
Quevedo’s priority by demonstrating cleverly that the Premdticas were 
written not later than 1600. Though the Arancel did not appear until 
the publication of the second part of Guzman de Alfarache in 1604, it 
is doubtful that Aleman depended altogether on the Premdticas y aranceles 
for the idea of incorporating in his novel a list of foolish mannerisms. 
In the opening chapter of the Primera parte (apparently written in 
1597 since the approbation is dated January 13, 1598), occur these words: 
“... pues nace de viles y bajos pensamientos tratar de honrarse con 
afrentas ajenas, como de ordinario se acostumbra: lo cual condeno por 
necedad de siete capas, como fiesta doble.”*® Chapter V contains another 
interesting reference: “El arriero alzando el rostro, le dijo: éQuién 
lo ha con vos hermano, ni os preguntan los afios que habéis? ¢Hay arancel 
en la posada, que ponga tasa de qué y cuanto se ha de reir el huésped 


6 Ed. Gili y Gaya, Madrid, 1926 (Clasicos Castellanos, Vol. 73), p. 48. 
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que tuviese gana, o ha de pagar algin derecho que esté impuesto sobre 
ello ?,” ete." 

Allusions to necedades were common enough in the sixteenth century, 
as Sr. Astrana Marin admits. At least one of the vulgar habits cited 
by both Alem4n and Quevedo (i.e., “ Los que son4ndose las narices . . .,” 
ete.) is contained in the Galateo of Giovanni della Casa, of which the 
Spanish adaptation by Lucas Graci4n Dantisco appeared in 1582. There 
is good reason to believe that this type of satire was especially related to 
inns. Its insertion in Guzmdén de Alfarache is, therefore, quite appro- 
priate. Besides Alemdn’s reference to the arancel de la posada and the 
fact that it was the innkeeper who introduced Guzman to the Arancel de 
necedades, additional evidence of this relationship is found in the follow- 
ing passage from the Carta de las setenta y dos necedades, a manuscript 
of the sixteenth century: 


“.. y guardad que de aqui adelante no pongdis lengua en Beso las 
manos, que ser& caer en desgracia del pueblo, y aun en ira de algian nescio, 
de cuyo origen y previlegios, de libros antiguos y auténticos, y aranceles de 
los mesones, de verbo ad verbum he sacado todo lo que se sigue: 

“ Setenta y dos nescedades ordinarias escriben los coronistas antiguos 
que se hallaban en estos reinos de Castilla, sin las que de nuevo se han 
deseubierto. Algunas consisten, segin su opinién, en obras; otras en pala- 


ane. . -” * 


It thus appears that the parallel passages of Quevedo and Aleman may 
be explained by the existence of an intermediate version, possibly derived, 
as Guzman states, from a list actually kept by an innkeeper according 
to custom.® 

In the editor’s comments on La vida del Buscén, he diseusses the prob- 
lem of restoring the text and adds some interesting data. Each of the 
Suefios and other satirical writings is considered separately, the longest 
commentary being reserved for La hora de todos y la fortuna con seso, 
which is adjudged “la obra suprema del idioma castellano en lo que 
toca a lenguaje y estilo.” 

One of the salient points in the notes is the new light thrown on a 
certain Raguallo mentioned in the Lince de Italia u zahori espaol, which 
is astutely recognized as a reference to La repiblica de Venecia, ete., an 
anonymous imitation of Traiano Bocealini. Sr. Astrana Marin repro- 
duces the text of this political satire from a rare printed copy without 
date, found in the Biblioteca de la Academia de la Historia. I have 
also seen manuscript versions of the same piece in the Bibliothéque Royale 

t Ibid., p. 144. 

8 Ed. A. Paz y Melia in Sales espaiiolas, Madrid, 1902, p. 72. (Coleccién 
de Escritores Castellanos, Vol. 121.) 

®I have dealt with this matter more at length in an article, ‘‘ Satirical 
Rules of Etiquette in the Siglo do oro,’’ in Hispania, 1930, XIII, 293-300. 
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de Belgique at Brussels (MS no. 1417, ff. 137r—140r) and in the British 
Museum (MS Eg. 2080 ff. 89v-9lv). M. Mérimée cites the latter, which 
bears the date 1617.%° Notwithstanding Quevedo’s repudiation of the 
tract, it is included among the works of probable authenticity in the 
present edition. Regardless of authorship, it is gratifying to have the 
information necessary for a proper appreciation of the response that the 
Raguailo provoked. 

The editor has also supplied an explanation of the puzzling title La 
felicidad desdichada, listed as one of the author’s lost works. He offers 
the likely suggestion that, instead of a novel as hitherto supposed, it 
might have been Quevedo’s. promised version of the history of Felipa de 
Catanea. 

One of the most disappointing features of Sr. Astrana Marin’s edi- 
tion is the bibliography, which is far from definitive. He has courage- 
ously attempted a catalogue of Quevedo manuscripts, a well-nigh hope- 
less project since copies are to be found seattered among many libraries, 
only a part of which have issued catalogues. Nevertheless the compiler 
has accomplished much of his undertaking, his exploration of the library 
resources in Spain having been especially fruitful. Other data, how- 
ever, can still be added to the list. 

No one dealing with manuscripts should overlook the enormous Phillipps 
Collection, privately owned, at Cheltenham, England. I have been in- 


formed that at least two early Quevedo items are located there, namely: 


No. 9615 Obras no impresas (XVII-XVIII century) 
No. 2915 Obras (XVII-XVIII century) 


In the British Museum there exist some curious notes in the hand- 
writing of Captain John Stevens, which afford an interesting insight into 
his exploration of Spanish literature in search of material for transla- 
tion into English.* Some of Stevens’ versions of Quevedo’s works are 
well known in printed form. His notes reveal that he had also trans- 
lated La vida de Marco Bruto and Politica de Dios, y gobierno de Cristo, 
which he says were not published. Although Stevens left a number of 
manuscripts, these selections from Quevedo have disappeared along with 
many of the others. 

Sr. Astrana Marin has deliberately excluded from his table of refer- 
ences all commentaries that do not seem to him to be important.’* An 
enormous amount of material on Quevedo has appeared in the form of 
articles and pamphlets, but it is surprising that the editor should omit 
a large portion of them because of their number. In view of the inclu- 


10 Op. cit., p. 54, footnote 4. 

11 Cf. Sloane MS no. 3093. I have discussed the contents of this docu- 
‘ment in a paper read before the Modern Language Association of America at 
a meeting in New Haven, Connecticut, December 31, 1932. 

12 Cf. footnote, p. 1454, Obras en verso. 
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sion of so many other data, it would have been appropriate to give space 
to an extensive critical bibliography, embracing all the information avail- 
able. 

Bibliographers are apt to find much to censure in the Catdlogo de 
ediciones. Although scientific rules for the tabulation of reprints can- 
not be said to dictate an absolutely unvarying method, one requisite of 
all good bibliographies is accuracy. Since Sr. Astrana Marin has ob- 
viously derived many of his entries from previous compilations, he should 
cite his source invariably, instead of occasionally, when he cannot vouch 
for the existence of the edition in question. As it is, most of the items 
lack any indication of their location. 

The descriptions of early editions are sometimes unsatisfactory, since 
the details given do not suffice to distinguish clearly between different 
printings of the same place and date. For example (cf. Obras en verso, 
p. 1388, item no. 99), the editor cites an edition of Enseftianza entretenida, 
Madrid, 1648, with a description taken from a copy in the Biblioteca 
Nacional. As a matter of fact, in the same library there is another copy 
(U/917) and also a different edition (R/17321) likewise published in Ma- 
drid in 1648. Apparently Sr. Astrana Marin has mistaken all three to be 
alike, or else he has examined only the copy cited (R/7767). 

I also note omission of the following editions which I have consulted :** 


SPANISH 


Obras jocosas Habana, 1851 
Los suetios Madrid, 1876 (Biblioteca Univer- 
sal.) 
El libro verde Madrid, 1879 
El gran tacatio 
{n suenio de las calaveras Madrid, 1879 
El alguacil alguacilado 
Gracias y desgracias del ojo del 
culo 1880 
El mundo por de dentro Barcelona, 1882 
Los suefios Paris, 1885 (Joyas de la litera- 
tura espafiola.) 
Vida de San Pablo Barcelona, 1885 
Vida del Buscén Barcelona, 1886 (with Lazarillo de 
Tormes.) 
Poesias satiricas Madrid, 1890 
El suetio de las calaveras Barcelona, 1898 (La Ilustracién 
Artistica, aio XVII, no. 836.) 
Los suenios Madrid, 1916, 1917 (Cl&sicos cas- 
tellanos, vols. 31 and 34.) 
18 In order to save space I have given here only short titles with the place 


and date of publication. I shall be glad to supply shelf marks and further 
details to anyone interested. 
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Obras politicas 


Obras satiricas y festivas 
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Madrid, 1922 (Biblioteca clasica, 
vols. 176 and 177.) 

Madrid, 1924 (Clasicos castellanos, 
vol. 56.) 


FRENCH 


Les visions 

Les visions 

L’aventurier Buscon, Le chevalier 
de VEspargne 

Id. 

Id. 

Les visions 

Id. 

Id. 

Quevedo en belle humeur (Les 
visions ) 

Les nuits sevillanes 

Id. 


Paris, 1635 
Paris, 1639 


Rouen, 1641 
Paris, 1644 
Paris, 1645 
Troyes, 1656 
Rouen, 1660 
Lyon, 1662 


Brussels, 1722 
Brussels, 1734 
Paris, 1737 


GERMAN 


Visiones 
Lustige u. sinnreiche Schriften 
Der triwmende Satyr 


Visiones 


. . Paul von Segovia 


Strassburg, 1677 
Moscherosch. ) 

Hamburg, 1704 

Augsburg u. Innsbrugg, 1762 

Berlin, 1830 (Version by Mosche- 
rosch. ) 

Berlin u. Leipzig, (1904?) 


(Version by 


ENGLISH 


The Visions 
Christian Politicks 
The Visions 
Six Visions of Hell 


The Visions 
The Humor of Spain 


London, 1710 

London, 1720 

London, 1731 

London, 1750 
ed.) 

London, 1904 

London, New York, 1909 (Con- 
tains selections from Quevedo’s 
works. ) 


(A reissue of 1745 


DutcH 


Seven Wonderlijcke Ghesichten 
Id. 
Id. 


Leeuwarden, 1642 
Leyden, 1650 
Amsterdam, 1657 
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Td. Amsterdam, 1660 
Groote Spaencshe Droomen Utrecht, 1687 
Verhaal van de lotgevallen van 

den gelukzoeker Don Pablo Rotterdam, 1920 


ITALIAN 


Estratto de Sogni Venetia, 1680 
Id. Venetia, 1686 
Id. Venetia, 1694 


PORTUGUESE 


Historia ... do gran’ Tacanho Paris, 1849 


The catalogue of the Library of Congress lists several additional items 
which I have not seen. Also the catalogue of Spanish materials in Ger- 
man libraries made by Professor A. Hilka of Gottingen, and now owned 
by the University of California, contains supplementary bibliographical in- 
formation, notably the description of a Polish translation of the Politica 
de Dios. Various editions mentioned by other bibliographers do not ap- 
pear in Sr. Astrana Marin’s catalogue. 

An excellent record of English translations sent to the editor by Dr. 
Henry Thomas of the British Museum is, unfortunately, appended sepa- 
rately. This necessitates revision of a faulty section already printed, with 
disastrous consequences to the numerical order. 

Item no. 613 should have been excluded from the bibliography as it is 
a German version of El perro y la calentura, an apocryphal work. 

Among the errata not found in the editor’s corrections, these are to be 
noted in the Catdlogo de ediciones: Although item no. 26 cites an edition 
of El peor escondrijo de la muerte, Gerona, 1628, no. 34 (Zaragoza, 1629) 
is designated as the edicién principe. The date 1699 should separate no. 
148 from the preceding entry. The editions cited in nos. 280-282 are out 
of place. According to chronological order they should follow 193. No. 
292 is likewise listed under the wrong date. 

The indices at the end of the volume Obras en verso, though carefully 
made, are difficult to use because of their length and the complexity of the 
material which they cover. A special index of persons announced in the 
Introduction to the Obras en prosa (p. xxvi) is omitted. I mention these 
minutiae in ease a revised edition is contemplated. 

Sr. Astrana Marin has provided an invaluable work for scholars who 
are interested in Spain’s great satirist. Nevertheless a good deal remains 
to be learned regarding the dissemination and influence of his writings. It 
is an impressive tribute to Quevedo’s genius that he was so widely read in 
translation, and important contributions may yet be expected which will 
reveal further the effect that he had in shaping the literatures of other na- 
tions. Rosert H. WILLIAMS 

Brown University 
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Quelques précisions sur les sources d’Espronceda, par Geoffrey Brereton. 
Paris, 1933. 


The modest title of this work indicates clearly that no attempt has 
been made to produce a complete study of Espronceda’s sources. But 
in spite of many new sources indicated and numerous just appreciations 
one must regret that a monograph containing so much of interest should 
be so unthorough. A glance at the very meager bibliography shows that 
the author has neglected to avail himself of work already done in the 
field. For example the various studies of Mr. Allison Peers on Spanish 
Romanticism are unknown to him. To omit mention of Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s important article (MLR, IV, 20) is a curious oversight on the 
part of an Oxford B. A.; and numerous other studies unutilized might be 
cited. 

As compared with Mr. Churchman’s meticulous study on the Byronic 
influences in Espronceda this work seems superficial. Nevertheless there 
is an admitted danger in the comparison of two authors only. In many 
instances where there is only a vague resemblance between parallel pas- 
sages in Byron and Espronceda a closer rapprochement can be made 
between Espronceda and some other author of the Romantic group; or 
again Espronceda may be only giving expression to some Romantic com- 
monplace for which it is futile to attempt to indicate a source. Mr. 
Brereton must be given credit for offering a broader perspective than 
any other writer has yet given us of the multiform influences to which 
Espronceda was subject. 

The first chapter is a judicious biography of Espronceda in which 
there is a praiseworthy effort to sift fact from tradition. At times Mr. 
Brereton may lean backward in his desire to be critical, as when he states 
that the poet probably first met Teresa Mancha in London. There may 
be no documentary evidence to show that the Mancha family tarried in 
Portugal on their way to England, but let the reader recall the stanzas 
in A Teresa in which Espronceda describes the early days of his court- 
ship and ask himself if the nature-setting does not fit Cintra rather than 
London. Is this mere poetic idealization untrue to fact? Possibly. 

Passing next to the study of literary influences, the importance of 
Lista for the development of the budding poet is proved by the citation 
of various passages from which it appears that the pupil was rendering 
to the master that form of flattery which the world regards as the sin- 
cerest. In writing the Pelayo, Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata and Vol- 
taire’s Henriade were liberally plundered. The Byronic influence in the 
Pelayo is questionable. Mr. Brereton seems sound in his contention that 
the Byronic influence counts for little in the early works. It is not strong 
in the period immediately following Espronceda’s residence in England, 
but becomes prominent only in the late “thirties” when El estudiante de 


Salamanca and El diablo mundo were under way. Ossian and Scott had 
interested him earlier. 
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Mr. Brereton is most illuminating in his study of the “songs of re- 
volt.” These political canciones betray many influences but that of 
Béranger predominates. Several years ago an intelligent critic, Mr. 
Romera-Navarro, took me to task for stressing the importance of Béranger 
in Espronceda’s development, particularly in the latter’s use of the song- 
form and the refrain. But the indebtness to Béranger had been pointed 
out by Enrique Gil as early as 1840 and had been regarded as obvious 
by such later critics as Juan Valera, Blanco Garcia, Boris de Tannen- 
berg and Churchman. Mr. Romera-Navarro rightly holds that there is 
abundant Spanish precedent for the refrain. Nobody knows when and 
where the poetic and musical refrain originated. The Neanderthal man 
may have already been familiar with it. But Espronceda lived in Paris 
between the years 1829 to 1833, precisely at the time when the poéte 
chansonnier was at the height of his vogue, when the youthful Romanticists 
had not yet wholly surpassed his reputation. Béranger had given cur- 
rency to a new genre, the political chanson, often revolutionary, always 
liberal in tone, intended for a musical setting, and making telling use of a 
refrain. What wonder if Espronceda, admiring both the ideas and the 
technique of the Frenchman, aspired to do in Spain what Béranger was 
accomplishing in France? That he did draw copiously from Béranger 
is proved by word for word comparison. 

The Béranger influence has been studied by Mary Crancer Rhodus? 
with a far greater degree of thoroughness and detail than Mr. Brereton 
has shown. No blame should attach either to Mr. Brereton or to any 
other scholar for unfamiliarity with this work. An unpublished disserta- 
tion simply does not exist for bibliographical purposes. The moral is 
that a student who makes a happy discovery and then fails to publish 
must be prepared to see some later investigator gain the credit. In the 
present instance nobody will begrudge Mr. Brereton the credit for being 
the first to publish certain facts. 

In the Cancién del Pirata Espronceda takes the song-form from 
Béranger and the theme chiefly from Alfred de Vigny’s La frégate “la 
Sérieuse,” though there may also be reminiscences of Byron’s Corsair. 
To the best of my knowledge De Vigny’s influence is stated for the first 
time by Mr. Brereton. He has made a happy discovery and the verbal 
agreement is so close in the passages compared as to preclude doubt. Es- 
pronceda’s Canto del Cosaco is in the main Béranger’s Le Cosaque. Both 
authors employ meters imitative of the galloping of horses, and the verbal 
agreements are close. But Brereton shows convincingly that Espron- 
ceda’s poem has another source in addition, Auguste Barbier’s Varsovie, 
one of the Jambes published in 1831. On the other hand, Brereton’s 
study of El mendigo is inadequate. Following previous critics he merely 
indicates Béranger’s Les Gueux. Miss Rhodus has proved that El men- 
digo is a mosaic of three of Béranger’s poems: Les Gueux, Le vieur 


1 Mary Crancer Rhodus, The Influence of Béranger on Espronceda, Chi- 
cago, 1920. An unpublished master’s dissertation of the University of Chicago. 
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vagabond, and Le vieux ménétrier. Brereton thinks that the ideas ad- 
vanced in El verdugo came from a reading of Joseph de Maistre’s Soirées 
de Saint-Pétersbourg, a source indication that is possible but not so con- 
vineing as the rest. To sum up, the canciones are of French inspiration. 
The song-form derives from Béranger. Their themes derive from various 
sources. The imitation is never slavish and each poem is an improve- 
ment on its sources. Brereton is right in considering these poems essen- 
tially Spanish. He points out that a like mingling of the lyric with the 
realistic is rare in French and English verse. Rightly or wrongly he 
thinks that the brutal note may be ascribed to the influence of Auguste 
Barbier. 

Brereton is less original in his study of the sources of El estudiante de 
Salamanca and El diablo mundo. He repeats what Churchman and 
others have said with minor additions. Like other ecrities he indicates 
certain imitations of Hugo and Byron with respect to meter. A thor- 
ough study of Espronceda as a metrical innovator and as an importer of 
foreign rhythms still remains to be done. The influence of Hugo’s Orien- 
tales, for example, can scarcely be overestimated for the development of 
Spanish Romantic poetry. 

Little attention has been paid to the sources of Espronceda’s dramatic 
works and his novel, Sancho Saldafia. Listing the latter work with a 
group of other titles, Brereton is guilty of a serious blunder when he 
states (p. 138): “Il est impossible de dire, cependant, que l’inspiration 
de ces @uvres vient directement de Walter Scott.” Now Sancho Saldaiia 
is such a direct and slavish imitation of Ivanhoe, both as regards plot and 
characters as to leave no room for doubt as to the source. This has been 
shown in a special study by Margaret Burner Travis.* Miss Travis has 
also shown borrowings from Quentin Durward, The Bride of Lammermoor, 
and The Fair Maid of Perth. To deny the direct influence of Scott upon 
this work is almost as erroneous as the absurd dictum of Caseales y 
Mufioz: “ Espronceda no podia plagiar ni imitar a nadie.” 

However, it must be stressed that with the exception of this hackwork 
novel Espronceda should not be branded as a plagiarist. What he bor- 
rowed for his lyrics he assimilated and used in such a way as not to 
detract from his claim to be considered a great and original poet. One 
may compare by way of contrast Juan Arolas’ uninspired borrowings from 
Hugo’s Orientales. 

Mr. Brereton’s chief contribution is his indication of certain new 
sources for Espronceda: De Vigny, Barbier, Joseph de Maistre, ete. Yet 
in the case of every one of these one has the feeling that the investigation 
might have been pushed farther. The book is most valuable for the leads 
it opens. Grorce T. NorTHup 


University of Chicago 


2 Margaret Burner Travis, The Influence of Walter Scott on Espronceda’s 


“*Sancho Saldafia,’’ Chicago, 1922. Another unpublished master’s disserta- 
tion. 
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Galdés y su obra: Los Episodios Nacionales, por Emilio G. Gamero y de 

Laiglesia. Madrid, J. M. Yagiies, editor, 1933: 306 paginas. 

En las primeras treinta y nueve paginas de este libro el sefior Gamero 
nos da la biografia de Benito Pérez Galdés y la cronologfa de sus obras, 
y, ademas, compara sucintamente las novelas histéricas de Erckmann- 
Chatrian con los Episodios Nacionales, haciendo constar que aquéllas 
“no pudieron inspirarle mds que el proyecto de novelar nuestra lucha 
contra la invasién francesa, siendo las de Galdés absolutamente dis- 
tintas en todo, fondo y forma, y muy superiores a las de esos escritores 
franceses en cuanto a reconstruccién de ambiente.” 

Entre las paginas 40 y 272 no hay mds que restimenes de los cuarenta 
y seis Episodios Nacionales. El resto del libro, comprendido entre las 
paginas 275 y 306, contiene en parte los juicios erfticos que Mesonero 
Romanos, Menéndez y Pelayo, Blanco Garcia, Leopoldo Alas, Cejador, 
Gémez de Baquero y otros han hecho de la obra de Galdés. 

Con la excepcién de tres fechas, la cronologfa galdosiana que figura 
en estas pdginas es la misma que aparece en el tomo VII (1920) del 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola. En la biograffa que nos da de 
Galdés enmienda algunas veces a los que, como Antén del Olmet, Cejador 
y otros, se le adelantaron en esta parte de su empresa. 

La mayor parte del libro esté, como hemos visto, consagrada a resumir, 
uno por uno, los Episodios. A pesar de lo monétona y drida que ha de 
resultar siempre la tarea de resumir un nimero tan considerable de obras 
en que el procedimiento es siempre idéntico por parte del autor, el sefior 
Gamero ha logrado dar variedad a todas esas pdginas haciéndolas, de 
veras, interesantes. 

Inexacto, sin embargo, nos parece el siguiente juicio: “ en lo que se 
refiere a las Ifneas generales histéricas vélese Galdés de los libros conocidos, 
tales como Lafuente—que sigue mds de cerca quizds que a cualquiera—, 
Marliani . . . Pirala . . .” (Pagina 71.) A quien siguié Galdés mds de 
cerca fué al conde de Toreno en su libro titulado Historia del levantamiento, 
guerra y revolucién de Espafia, Madrid, 1835-1837. Esto en cuanto “a 
las lineas generales histéricas ”’ se refiere, porque la gran masa del material 
histérico de los Episodios de la Primera Serie la sac6é Galdés de otras 
fuentes: Trafalgar esté tomado casi todo de la obra de Ferrer de Couto, 
Historia del combate naval de Trafalgar precedida de la del renacimiento 
de la marina espafiola durante el siglo XVIII, Madrid, 1851. Zaragoza 
deriva de la obra de Alcaide Ibieca, Historia de los dos sitios que pusieron 
a Zaragoza en los afios de 1808 y 1809 las tropas de Napoleén, Madrid, 
1830. Asimismo, podriamos seguir indicando las fuentes de los otros 
Episodios de la Primera Serie. 

En el resumen que nos da el sefior Gamero de Los cien mil hijos de 
San Luis nada nos dice de los 100,000 soldados que al mando del duque 
de Angulema entraron en Espafia el dia 9 de abril de 1823 para devolver 
el poder absoluto a Fernando VII. En el caso de este Episodio, como 
en el de otros, hubiera sido bueno explicar el significado del titulo escogido. 
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Los juicios que sobre cada serie de Episodios aparecen al fin de cada 
capitulo estén hechos de mano maestra. Ldstima que no figuren en 
ninguna parte del estudio, a modo de bibliograffa, los titulos de los 
mejores libros y articulos que tratan diversos aspectos de la obra del gran 
novelista. 


CarRLos VAzquez ARJONA 
Universidad de Minnesota 


Festgabe zum 60. Geburtstag Karl Vosslers (am 6. September 1932), 
tiberreicht von Miinchener Romanisten. (Miinchener Romanistischen 
Arbeiten, herausg. v. Hans Rheinfelder u. Franz Rauhut. Erstes 
Heft.) Miinchen, Max Hueber Verlag, 1932: 205 pages. 


This volume contains three articles on Hispanic subjects. Hispanists 
will value also the bibliography of the writings of Karl Vossler (1897- 
1932), prepared by T. Ostermann, and H. Rheinfelder’s article Gloria, 
which shows the influence of the liturgy on the development of this word 
in the various Romance territories. 

Ludwig Pfandl in Spanische Prinzenhochzeit anno 1543 presents a 
chapter from the biography of Philip II upon which he is still at work. 
Augusto de Olea, writing Sobre traducciones al alemdn de novelas espafiolas 
modernas, shows that political or religious prejudice has frequently 
determined the choice of titles for translation, with a consequent dis- 
tortion of German public opinion regarding Spain and her literature. 
Franz Rauhut’s Das Daémonische in der “ Celestina’’ should be read by all 
students of the Tragicomedia de Calizto y Melibea. 

The most important point established by the author is that “rational- 
istic” criticism is not applicable to the Celestina. The method here 
applied is not unlike that of Ortega y Gasset in his Meditaciones del 
Quijote. Here, as in Don Quijote, we have to do with the intersection of 
two different planes: the world of poetry and the world of reality. What 
the author really produced was a tragedy of struggle between the individ- 
ual and Fate, here personified as sexual love.' Realism and symbolism 
are perfectly harmonized, and each of these two elements is indispensable 
to the whole. Fate furnishes the motivation which from the “‘rational- 
istic’ standpoint seems to be lacking, e.g. for the death of Calixto. The 
latter’s guilt is not his defiance of Fate, but his love itself, his unresisting 
surrender to the Dark Powers: “seine hemmungslose, véllige Hingabe an 
das Fascinans, das als Tremendum ihn nun verschlingt” (p. 139). And 
Pleberio’s final lament is a fitting epilogue, compared by Herr Rauhut to 
that which closes the Nibelungenlied, with the difference that here the 
lament is an organic part rather than an appendage, corresponding 
logically and artistically to Calixto’s hymn to the overmastering power 
of love. 

I cannot agree with Herr Rauhut when he claims that the Celestina 


1 “Die Kupplerin ist ein Symbol des Dimonischen; das Dimonische selbst ist 
die Liebe und das Schicksal der Liebenden”’ (p. 135). 
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for all its classical and Renaissance sources, shows no Renaissance spirit, 
or that the pessimism is essentially that of the Old Testament (Job), as 
might be expected from a converso. For pessimism in the Renaissance 
one should read Alfonso Reyes’ article, Un tema de “ La vida es suefio,” 
in RFE, 1917, IV, 1-25 and 237-276. Nor can I agree that there is an 
antithesis between the spirit of the Celestina and the later Spanish Renais- 
sance. Here, as in other literary works of the Renaissance period in 
Spain, we have a typical example of the Neo-Stoic attitude. Even Herr 
Rauhut seems at times on the point of admitting this: ‘‘ Diese seelische 
Festigkeit des Dichters ist schon von Caspar Barth bemerkt worden; er 
stellt fest: ‘sed tranquilitate animi per omnia stabili servatd, ire in 
medias res...’” (pp. 144-145). It would seem, rather, that the 
Celestina looks forward to the supreme expression of the Spanish Renais- 
sance in Don Quijote: ‘‘La linea superior de la novela es una tragedia; 
de allf se descuelga la musa siguiendo a lo trégico en su cafda. La linea 
trdgica es inevitable, tiene que formar parte de la novela, siquiera sea 
como el perfil sutilisimo que la limita. Por esto, yo creo que conviene 
atenerse al nombre buscado por Fernando de Rojas para su Celestina: 
tragicomedia. La novela es tragicomedia. Acaso en la Celestina hace 
crisis la evolucién de este género, conquistando una madurez que permite 
en el Quijote la plena expansién.”’ ? 


Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


Literatura espaiiola: Libros y autores modernos: Siglos XVIII y XIX, 
por César Barja. Edicién revisada y completada. Campbell’s Book 
Store, Los Angeles, California, 1933: viii + 446 pages. $2.25. 


In the nine years that have elapsed since Libros y autores modernos 
was first published a great many detailed studies on personalities and 
problems in Spanish literature of the 18th and 19th centuries have been 
produced both in Spain and abroad, but no general critical work on the 
period has appeared to supersede Mr. Barja’s. This revised edition of 
his book must, therefore, bear comparison only with its own earlier form. 

Some of the differences between the two versions are evident at 4 
glance. The bibliographies have been brought up to date and placed at 
the end of the book instead of at the end of the chapters to which they 
refer; the number of chapters has been increased by two and the num- 
ber of pages reduced by nearly two hundred. The reduction in the num- 
ber of pages has been brought about by eliminating almost all the quoted 
passages with which the first edition was illustrated and by rewriting 


2J. Ortega y Gasset, Meditaciones del Quijote, pp. 188-189. It should be 
noted also that Herr Rauhut suggests a new line of attack on the problem of 
authorship: when the additions fail to show comprehension of the working of the 
principle of “das Daimonische” and try to replace it with more rational motiva- 


tion, they may, he believes, be regarded as the work of someone other than the 
original author. 
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and condensing the material in almost every chapter. The section de- 
voted to the 18th century has undergone the least revision. A paragraph 
on the work of Juan Pablo Forner has been added to Chapter III and 
one on Alberto Lista and the Sevillian school to Chapter V. 

The chapters on romanticism and the romantic drama with which the 
discussion of the 19th century opens have been more thoroughly revised. 
In the first of these the author has sacrificed to brevity his criticism of 
the excesses of the movement, but on the whole the discussion has gained 
by concentration. Mr. Barja writes illuminatingly of the philosophical 
and social aspects of European romanticism. He makes very clear the 
difference between the “romantic” traits of the Spanish drama of the 
Golden Age and the 19th century “ revival.” He believes that in spite 
of the persistently “romantic” qualities of Spanish national poetry the 
romanticism of the 19th century was scarcely more than a literary fash- 
ion imported from France. If this is so—and we are quite willing to 
grant it—would it not be better to avoid all the confusion that arises 
from the broader use of the term “romantic” by restricting it to those 
authors who were historically under the influence of the French school 
and by using synonymous adjectives to describe the writers of another 
age who share with them the qualities of subjectivity, emotional intensity, 
impatience at restraint, pessimism, irony, sentimentality, and the like? 
It is confusing to read (p. 25) that Cadalso is “el primer romdantico 
espaol antes del romanticismo del siglo XIX,” for if we understand 
“romantico.” in its broadest sense Calderén, Lope and the author of the 
Celestina are all romantics; if in the narrower sense, it is impossible to 
have been a romantic “antes del romanticismo del siglo XIX.” 

The chapter on the “ Drama romantico,” which in the first edition 
limited itself to a study of Don Alvaro, now traces the development of 
the genre from the Conjuracién de Venecia through Macias (though Larra 
himself protested against so classifying his play) and El Trovador to Los 
amantes de Teruel. 

But except for this account of the origins and growth of romanticism, 
Mr. Barja concerns himself very little with the history of “ movements ” 
in literature. He is not primarily interested, either, in the social forces 
which underly changes in literary fashions. He is inclined to take these 
things for granted. He is interested above all in the personalities of the 
men and women who create literature, in their fundamental attitudes toward 
life and toward art—not in the more or less adventitious circumstances 
of their careers. He offers little to those readers who, like Dr. Johnson, 
love the biographical part of literature best, but he has a great gift for 
spiritual portraiture. The two new chapters on Clarin and Palacio 
Valdés and on Blasco Ibdfiez with which the new edition concludes are 
excellent examples of his art. He is generous in his enthusiasms and 
frank in his dislikes. He heartily admires Rosalia de Castro and as 
heartily detests Alareén. The years have changed slightly his estimates 
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of a few of the outstanding figures; Larra and Galdés have grown, Eche- 
garay has diminished, in stature. But most of his original judgments were 
too fair and sound to require much alteration. One is constantly im- 
pressed with the sensitive justice of his criticism. What he says of 
Clarin’s work is equally true of his own: “Su critica es digna, sana, y 
honrada, y aspira a ver en el fondo de la obra.” * 


E. Herman HESPELT 
New York University 


1 The few factual errors made by Mr. Barja have already been pointed out 
in a review by 8. Griswold Morley, Hispania, 1933, XVI, 228-29. 
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Enquétes Romantiques, par Jean Sarrailh. Paris, Société d’ Editions “ Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1933: 279 pp. 


Four of the six chapters of this volume have appeared as separate 
articles: La Fortune d’Atala en Espagne (1801-1833) in Vol. I of the 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal; Un Intermédiaire: Pougens et l’ Espagne in 
the Revue de Littérature Comparée, 1923; L’ Emigration et le Romantisme 
espagnol in the Revue de Littérature Comparée, 1930; and Le Voyage en 
Espagne d’ Alexandre Dumas pére in the Bulletin Hispanique, 1928. The 
two other chapters, Paul et Virginie en Espagne and Notes sur Stendhal 
et Valle-Incldn were not published before. 

In all of these essays much new material has been collected and 
studied, shedding light on questions of influence and of contemporaneous 
criticism. In the matter of influences it would be interesting to compare 
the criticism directed against Atala in the Memorial Literario of June, 
1804 (quoted in part on page 65 et seq.) with the Observations critiques sur 
le roman intitulé Atala, Paris, 1801, of the Abbé Morellet. In the little 
that is quoted here it is evident that there is much similarity. 

When M. Sarrailh says (p. 174): “‘ Dans le pays que les Allemands, 
les Anglais et les Francais proclamaient essentiellement romantique, le 
romantisme vint du dehors,” we cannot help recalling the contrary con- 
clusion of Andrés Gonzdlez-Blanco (Historia de la novela en Espafia, 
pp. 140-141): “‘Claro es que la patria de Calderén y de Lope de Vega no 
necesitaba de chispazos exteriores para encender el fuego romantico que 
habfa de inflamar Espafia desde 1830,” and also the admirable reconcilia- 
tion of these opposing points of view, made by Professor Peers, when he 
demonstrated that there were two romanticisms in Spain, one of Revival 
and one of Revolt (Rivas and Romanticism in Spain, Chapter II). 

Probably the best chapter in the book is the one on Stendhal and Valle- 
Inclan. Nothing is proved in the way of influences, M. Sarrailh does not 
wish or try to prove any influence; the chapter is an example of the best 
kind of comparative literary criticism, the comparison of the thought of 
two great artists and thinkers, who in spite of a difference of age and 
country, are close akin. Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


Sumas de historia troyana, por Leomarte. Edicién, prélogo, notas y 
vocabulario por Agapito Rey. Madrid, 1932. (Revista de Filologta 
Espafiola.—Anejo XV.) 

By the publication of the Leomarte version of the story of Troy Pro- 
fessor Rey has made available in thoroughly reliable form another im- 
portant prose text of medieval Spain, a text equally valuable for its con- 
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tribution to the history of the divulgation of the Trojan legend and for its 
linguistic material. Gradually the great volume of unedited Spanish 
texts is being reduced; the Biblia medioeval romanceada and the General 
Estoria are in process of publication. But there still remains a long list 
of texts, such as the Setenario of Alfonso X, the Lucidario, and the Espejo 
de legos, which are essential to an adequate linguistic study of medieval 
Spanish, that remain unpublished and in addition, many of the significant 
medieval texts, such as the Gran Conquista de Ultramar, exist in editions 
which are so patently uncritical as to render them worthless for any 
scientific study. 

The difficulty of establishing the date of medieval documents is well 
illustrated in the present case. Of the two manuscripts of the Leomarte 
Professor Rey assigns one to the last half of the 14th century and the 
other to the 15th century; he relies upon the evidence of the hands in 
which they are written and on the evidence of linguistic nature derived 
from a comparison of the two manuscripts and a comparison with other 
texts such as the Caballero Cifar, the Castigos y documentos, and the Gran 
Conquista de Ultramar. But evidence based upon paleographic criteria is 
inevitably subjective. If the monumental study of Rico y Sinobas on 
Spanish watermarks which exists in manuscript in the Library of the 
Academia Espafiola were accessible, it might be possible to establish 
more exactly the date of a given manuscript, and even now the materials 
provided by Briquet’s Les filigranes may often be used to advantage. 
Under any circumstances, Rey would have done well to print a facsimile 
of a page from each of the manuscripts, to indicate the watermarks and the 
distance between the chain-lines in the papers used, and to study the 
gatherings of the sheets in the manuscripts, for the light which this evi- 
dence might cast on the omissions in his texts. While the use of photo- 
static reproductions is usually safe as far as the text itself is concerned, 
it is always necessary to consult the manuscripts themselves for such 
significant data. 

The linguistic criteria are quite as unreliable. Rey comments on the 
fact that the dates of the other documents which he uses are by no means 
sure. That he is correct may be shown by a single example: a large part 
of the text of the Gran Conquista is based upon the 1503 edition of 
Salamanca and a comparison of the 1503 edition with the manuscripts 
which are available for parts of the text shows that the editor of the 1503 
edition regularly modernized the language of the text. Even for the 
text of the Conde Lucanor, we cannot be sure of the language in which 
Juan Manuel wrote it, for all of the manuscripts are of the 15th century 
or later and there is no method of determing under what circumstances & 
scribe follows his text or modernizes according to his own whim. Thus 
in the case of the Setenario, the manuscript which appears to be in a 15th 
century hand often has more archaic readings of the 13th century text 
than the manuscript which seems to be written in the 14th century. 
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Rey makes no undue claims for the validity of his statements. It would, 
however, have been helpful if he had found it possible to record in his 
variants all cases in which the second manuscript used forms which dif- 
fered from those of the manuscript which serves as the basis for his edi- 
tion, for they would have made it possible to study the linguistic patterns 
of both scribes. 

An introduction dealing with the Trojan legend in Spain, the relations 
between the Leomarte and the Historia troyana of Guido della Colonna, 
and the sources of the Leomarte; notes, primarily dealing with specific 
sources; a vocabulary of archaic words or meanings; an index of proper 
names; and a bibliography add to the utility of the edition. The press- 
work is as cleancut and accurate as the work of the editor. The Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos, through Antonio Solalinde, is making its influence 
effective in American, as well as in Spanish scholarship. 

Haywarp KENISTON 

University of Chicago 
Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies. With some “ Registros’’ of 

Shipments of Books to the Spanish Colonies, by Irving A. Leonard. 

Reprinted from University of California Publications in Philology, 


XVI, No. 3. Berkeley, California, University of California Press, 
1933: 155 pages. 


Readers of the Hispanic Review are familiar with Professor Leonard’s 
use of the registros, or bills of lading, covering shipments of books to the 
new world and now preserved in the Archive of the Indies at Seville, to 
show that the Spanish colonies were not hermetically sealed to all but 
religious literature, and that the literary fashions of the Peninsula were 
reflected accurately and quickly in the Indies.’ 

Though the present volume is concerned only with the shipments of 
libros de caballerias, the lists here published give a cross section of the 
intellectual life of the colonists. It is interesting to note the popularity 
of the Celestina and Lazarillo de Tormes, of the Araucana and the Lusiadas; 
the wide reading of books in Italian (p. 21, n. 52) and of Italian works in 
Spanish translation (Petrarch, Boccaccio, Boiardo, Ariosto, Dolce); 
the presence on occasional lists of Nebrija’s Vocabulario and Arte de la 
lengua castellana, together with Spanish-Italian dictionaries. Among 
classical authors appear (usually in Spanish translation) Terence, Caesar, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Livy, Ovid, Lucan, Seneca, Vitruvius, Apuleius, 
Appianus; among Spanish poets, Mena, Jorge Manrique, Garcilaso, 
Castillejo, Barahona de Soto, Pedro de Padilla, Lépez Maldonado, 
Géngora (see p. 26). 

There is no attempt to draw from these registros all of the implications 
which they contain,? but interesting conclusions of a general character 

‘]. A. Leonard, A Shipment of “‘Comedias”’ to the Indies, in Hispanic Review, 
1934, II, 39-55. 

* In a letter to the reviewer, Professor Leonard explains: “ While I expect to 
publish other and shorter studies based on the available registros, I rather hope 
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are given on pages 40-42: the masterpieces of the Golden Age were usu- 
ally sent to America in the year of their first publication or shortly there- 
after;* the romances of chivalry had waned in popularity before the 
appearance of Don Quijote, giving way to sentimental and pastoral litera. 
ture; and the turn of the century initiated the great vogue of the Guzmdn 
de Alfarache, of poetical works and of comedias. 

Professor Leonard has discovered a rich mine of important facts. His 
findings are of interest to the historian as well as to the hispanist. He 
should be given every encouragement to carry these investigations farther.‘ 

O. H. G. 


that this publication will stimulate others to make investigations along the same 
lines. Owing to the incompleteness of the records—I do not have copies of all the 
extant ones—I have feared to undertake a complete analysis of them. . . .” 

* Very significant is the shipment of “diez y Seis libros de don quixote” to 
Cartagena on March 22, 1605, 

‘ It should have been explained that the unstarred numbers in the Index refer, 
not to the reprint, but to vol. XVI of the University of California Publications in 
Philology. 





